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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tue mecting which took place in London on Tuesday, for the pur- 
pose of addressing the King against the expedition to compel the 
Dutch to evacuate Belgium, bids fair, from the activity of the 
Conservatives, toconstitute not merely the event of the week, but to 
agitate the country for some weeks to come. Already, we perceive 
from the Chelmsford Chronicle, a similar address, from the county 
of Essex, advertised as lying at Colchester for signature ; another 
is, it seems, concocted or concocting at Hertford; and we have 
no doubt that we shall have many such lying in other parts of 
the kingdom. The card is a good one; and if it were not, it is 
the last that the Conservatives will have to play before the elec- 
tion’: it is not wonderful that they should do their utmost to play 
it well. 

That we are not mistaken in describing the meeting and the 
address as a-mere election manceuvre, may be proved by a refe- 
rence to the known principles of the parties by whom they were 
got up. What other motive is assignable for the conduct of such 
patriots as the BARInNGs; the member for Bramber, and candidate 
for-Clitheroe ; the protégé of Lord Lonspateg, and candidate for 
Whitehaven under his Lordship’s influence; Mr. Toomas Wi1t- 
son, the patron of Captain Marryarr; Mr. Keira Dovatas, 
et id genusomne ? Is there one known name in the list of requi- 
sitionists, that is known by any other mark than its owner's steady 
opposition to Reform of every kind? The Herald, in its enmity 
to Lord Patmerston, whom it would represent as the sole author 
of the expedition, speaks of the friends of Lord Grey as joining 
to deprecate his present policy —where are they? Assuredly there 
Were few friends either-of his present or of his past policy in the 
City of London Tavern on Tuesday. 

But apart from the political composition of the meeting, there 
are features in the address and the addressers that are sufficiently 
indicative of their characters. The object of the address we are 


the peace of Europe. 
desirable end? 

The Five Powers of the Conference had at length agreed on 
certain terms according to which Belgium and Holland were to be 
tegulated. To these terms one of the parties had assented; 
the other refused assent. The Conference was appealed to for 
farther modification, but in vain. What was tobedone? Was the 
Conference to end where it began? Were Leopotp and WiLLIAM 
tomake war for the settlement of differences which the Five Powers 
had in vain attempted to settle? If they had, was it not to be feared 
that Prussia would join the one and France the other; in which 
case, a general war would be the inevitable consequence? Was it 
hot the anticipation of such an event, that led the Duke of Wet- 
Lineton to interfere in the first instance? If the Five Powers 
had broken up the Conference, and left Belgium and Holland to 
terminate their disputes by an appeal to arms, they might have 
on said to rush with open eyes on the very precipice they wished 

0 shun. 
It may be urged that further time should have been allowed— 
t more negotiations should have been employed—that other 
Protocols should have been written, for the purpose of persuading 

‘olland to act against what Holland deemed its immediate in- 
terests. It must be remembered that the Conference had become 
the laughingstock of Europe by the delays in which it had al- 
ready indulged. Granting a further delay to have taken place, 
mmust not the end have come at last? . Will any man in his senses 
Say, that if the King of Holland continued obstinate, the same 
Means, which ae now in progress to remove his obstinacy, must 
Not sooner or later have been employed? If they were to be used 
at all, they could not be used too soon.. The injury to commercial 


wae which is the necessary consequence of the suspense in 


How do they purpose to effect this most 





| of November to assure its execution. 
told is peace; the parties who advocate it wish only to preserve | 








all things are held by the unsettled state of Belgium and. 


Holland, is not sosma\l that it ought to be unnecessarily prolonged. 
Nor can they be called the enemies of commerce who wish to put 
an end to that suspense, or the advocates of war who wish by one 
sharp application to remove the chances of its occurrence. 

If the men who met on Tuesday were really desirous that com- 
merce should prosper and peace prevail, they would not have met 
and talked as they did. Their organs of the Press have been em- 
ployed day and night, for a twelvemonth and more, in encouraging 
the King of Holland to withstand the peaceful demands of the 
Conference. Mr. Barine sends over his sympathies by the steam- 
boat—his Dutch sympathies are pretty notorious—to encourage 
the King of Holland in withstanding the warlike demands of the 
Conference. Another strenuous Tory, Sir JouHn Tysson TyrreELL, 
tells his Essex friends, that on parting with Captain Brown of the 
Talavera, the other day, he expressed to Captain Brown a hope that 
the English fleet would be defeated! One of the speakers at the 
Tuesday's meeting made a charitable allusion to their possible 
shipwreck—he hoped Providence would interfere! To what doall 
these sympathies and hopes and prayers tend, but to wAr?—war, 
which the parties would fain persuade us they, of all things, most 
deprecate ? 

It is plain, even on the assumption that the expedition was 
impolitic, 2ow ¢t has sailed, that the only wish a wise man and a 
lover either of England or Holland could frame, is a wish for its 
successful—that is, its speedy termination. Whatever tends to 
delay the submission of the Dutch King, not only tends to infuse 
additional bitterness into the contest, but it wonderfully increases 
the chances of its spreading. The longer the fire burns, the 
greater the risk of all that are in its neighbourhood. The Minis- 
try may, and no doubt do, sincerely wish to get rid of an affair 
which is to them no small cause of embarrassment. They have 
the strongest interest in the continuance of peace. If their op- 
ponents were honest, they would lend all countenance to their 
endeavours to maintain it. Instead of stimulating Holland to re- 
sistance, they would be the foremost to recommend submission; 
instead of glorying in an anticipated defeat of the British arms, 
they would pray for their speedy and assured victory. They well 
know, that if Holland resists, the war must go on—that if our 
fleets are defeated, the war must go on, for the defeat must be 
avenged. But they are not honest. 








The Belgian Chambers were opened on Tuesday the 13th by 
King Leoprotp. After announcing the recognition of Belgium 
py most of the Powers of Europe, and his recent marriage with 
the daughter of the King of the French, LEopoip says— 


“ After long delays, which, however, have been less prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the country than might have been expected, the moment has at length 
arrived when I have the happiness of responding to the wishes of the Chamber 
and the Nation, by inducing the Powers who guarantee the treaty of the 15th 
The Powers were convinced, that if they 
longer abstained from having recourse to coercive measures, they would place 
Belgium in the imminent necessity of doing justice to herself ; and they did nat 
wish to incur that risk of a general war. Bound by a formal convention, two 
of them are pledged to commence the immediate evacuation of our territory. 
The united fleets of France and England restrain the commerce of Holland ; 
and, if these means of coercion be not sufficient, in two days a French army 
will come, without disturbing the peace of Europe, to prove that the pledges 
given were not vain words.” 

The speech then adverts to the judicial and financial ameliora- 
tions that are required by the country and contemplated by the 
Government: the state of the army, of the provincial and com- 
munal administration, and the laws affecting the Civic Guard and 
Militia. It concludes— 

‘¢ We approximate to a great event, gentlemen. The enfranchisement of our 
territory must contribute to strengthen public confidence ; but you must reflect 
with sorrow that Belgium, whole and entire, has not been adopted by Europe. 
When the day of separation shall arrive, you will not be unmindful of the 
services rendered by populations which associated themselves with so much 
devotion to our cause. They have not ceased to occupy my thoughts. 'Fhey 
deserve to engross those of the nation. May Belgium continue to be the 
country of their choice!” 

The Morning Herald complains of this document as dull and 
spiritless, and lacking chivalrous feeling. Would the Herald have 
had Lropotp, like Bobby Acres, begin with a “damme?” For 
our part, we look upon the moderate tone of the speech as weil 
becoming the gravity of the King and of the people; and as 
indicating, what we believe to be the case, that Leoroip looks 
and wishes his subjects to look on the dispute between them and . 
Holland as wholly at an end; that he anticipates no resis 
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danger, his language would dqubtless have breathed that chival- 
‘rous spirit which the Herald desiderates. 





The Prussian States-Gazette contains a declaration of the King, 
which, after noticing the determination of England and France in 
respect of Holland, proceeds to say— 

“* His Majesty the King, conformably to the declarations that he has made on 
every occasion, and in concert with Austria and Russia, has caused notice to be 
given to the Governments of England and France that he must refuse to. these 
«oercive measures, not only all kind of co-operation, but also his assent; and 
that,.on.the contrary, he es resolved to place a corps of observation on the 
Maese, in order to be ready, on the entrance of a French army into Belgium, to 
avert the eventual consequences which the intended military operations might 
have with respect to the tranquillity of Germany and of his Majesty’s domi- 
niions, and to the general peace.” 

The Times of this morning describes this announcement as no 
more than an intimation of the arrangement which has been al- 
ready announced of the intention of Prussia to occupy Venloo. We 
are inclined to attribute its terms to that spirit of lying that all 
diplomacy is imbued with. Freprrick Witi1Am knows that he 
must suffer the English and French to settle the affairs of Bel- 
gium, and is willing to suffer them; but he wishes at the same 
time to appear to Holland as if his sufferance were compulsory. 





The capture of the Dutchess pz Berri was mentioned in our 
second edition last week. The particulars have since been re- 
ceived. The following account is from Galignani’s Messenger. 

*¢ The Princess, resisting the earnest entreaties of the chiefs of her party, who 
‘Were anxious that she should withdraw from dangers which they were certain 
“were inevitable if she remained, listened only to the advice of hot-headed young 
men or superstitious women, and obstinately continued in the heart of a country 
no longer disposed to answer to her voice. The ery of ‘ To arms!’ was no 
Jonger re-echoed in La Vendée; the peasantry, recovered from their delusion, 
were convinced of the good faith of the existing Government, and, full of hope 
for the future from the abundant harvest, became anxious to enjoy tranquillity ; 
the abandoned and fugitive were dying with misery and despair ; and, in fine, 
civil war had no longer any chance of success. The Dutchess, wandering in 
the environs of Nantes, only escaped the active search made for her person by 
almost daily changing her :abode and her disguise. Sometimes she wore the 
habit of a tender of cows or sheep; at others she appeared as a miller; then as 
the femme de chambre of some wealthy house, and afterwards as a peasant’s 
wife. Not unfrequently, she eluded pursuit by being carried in a large bundle 
of hay upon the shoulders of some sturdy driver of a team of oxen. At length 
the Dutchess was satisfied there was no safety for her but in large towns; but 
at the same time, was ignorant of the new and rigid vigilance of the Police, 
which ceased neither night nor day. She consequently determined to come to 
Nantes, where she had several times before resided without detection, and 
‘where the house of Mademoiselle Duguigny was prepared for her reception. 
The Police, however, had accurate information of her intentions, and posted 
mumerous secret agents at every avenue; who discovered the Dutchess coming 
through the town with Mademoiselle Kersabiec, of Pont St. Martin, in the 
dresses of peasants. When the authorities entered the house of Mademoiselle 
Duguigny, the dining-room was the first object of their visit. The room was 
a I 5 with fleurs-de-lis, and inscriptions bearing the words ‘ Navarino,’ 
* Trocadero,’ ‘ Algiers,’ &c. Fires were burning in several rooms, and in one of 
them the heat was very great. This was the chimney that concealed the en- 
trance to the retreat of the Dutchess and her companions; but they became so 
soppressed by the closeness of their situation, that they made some involuntary 
movements, which at length were heard, and led to their detection. In fact, 
after remaining twenty-four hours shut up, they wese compelled to call out that 
hey were ready to surrender ; and when they were released, they were almost in 
astate of suffocation. Mademoiselle Kersabiec, in the dress of aservant, came out 
first. She was followed by the Dutchess; then by the Count de Menars; and 
lastly by M. Guibourg, whe very nearly fainted, and afterwards declared that 
hhe was pressed so close against the chimney, that every blow of the hammer 

with which the officers struck, to ascertain whether it was hollow, went to his 
heart. The Princess, on coming into the room, immediately said—‘It is un- 
necessary for you to continue your search; I am the Dutchess of Berry. Where 
is the General ? I intrust myself to his known military honour. If there is a 
guilty person here, it is Talone. These gentlemen and this lady have only obeyed 
my commands.’ The Princess was completely disfigured by the dust and dirt of 
the hole in which she had been so Jong shut up, but at the same time preserved 
her presence of mind; so likewise did Mademoiselle Kersabiec ; but the Count 
de Menars and M. Guibourg were quite exhausted. General Count d’Erlon, 
M. Maurice Duval, the Prefect, the Mayor of Nantes, the Colonel of the Na- 
tional Guards, and the substitutes of the Procureur du Roi, then came and offi- 
cially identified the Dutchess of Berry; and a proces verbal was drawn up.ac- 
cordingly. The examining magistrate then proceeded to interrogate the parties 
and witnesses; and all the requisite judicial formalities having been- gone 
through, the Dutchess, accompanied by Mademoiselle Kersabiec, the Count de 
Menars, and M. Guibourg, was conducted to the Castle by General Dermon- 


French Ministry manage their case well, they may gain an acces- 
sion of strength from the capture; but their case is one of great 
difficulty.” Now, with all submission, we think the case presents 
no diffieulty at all. The Dutchess has. been guilty of such an er 
Jacie infraction of the laws of France as fully warrants the sending 
her to trial. What hinders her, then, being sent totrial? A J ury 
won't convict?—So much the better for the Dutchess. A Jury 
will convict ?—So much the better for France. Her sentence, if 
she be sentenced, Louis Puin1p could remit, and probably would, 
for any constraint that should save France from being again dis- 
turbed by her presence. But, whether the Dutchess pr Brrrr 
be acquitted or condemned,—whether she be executed or par- 
doned,—jiat Justitia, we say, ruat celum; let right have its 
way, even though M. Turers should return to his editorship. 

The Session of the French Chambers will be opened on Monday. 


The French Journals give the following account of the person— 
a German Jew—who is said to have betrayed the Dutchess pr 
Berri to the Government, for a bribe of 300,000 francs. 


‘He is aged thirty-oneyears; and a native of Cologne, where hewas educated 
in the Jewish religion. In 1826, he resided at Rome with his uncle, the cele- 
brated Deutz, Rabbi of that religion. He afterwards became a Catholic, rose to 
high favour with the heads of the Church, and lived a long time upon the pecu- 
niary supplies granted him by Cardinal Albani. In 1831, an individual named 
Drak, brother-in-law to Deutz, was introduced into the family of Charles the 
Tenth, as an attendant of the Duke of Bordeaux, and thus afforded Deutz the 
means of introducing himself to the Dutchess of Berry. He soon gained the 
confidence of the Dutchess, who amply rewarded him, and sent him on several 
delicate missions to foreign Courts.” 

He seems to have been an active personage— 


“* After the Dutchess’s landing in France, Deutz was intrusted with several 
important missions; of which he rendered an account to the Princess, at Nantes, 
a few months ago. After this, the Princess sent him ona mission to Germany. 
On quitting Frankfort, he went to Rome; where he was received by the Pope, 
who gave him letters for the Dutchess. From Rome he proceeded to Portugal ; 
where he saw Don Miguel, who also gave him letters for the Royal Dutchess. 
From Lisbon he returned to Paris, and made a final arrangement as to the sum 
he was to receive for delivering up the Dutchess. In order to carry his pro- 
ject into execution, he went to Nantes, and applied for an interview with the 
Princess. He was admitted to an interview on the 6th, at the house of Made- 
moiselle Duguigny, at the moment of dinner. On his entering the house, the 
Dutchess of Berry left the room ; but when she perceived that it was her pro- 
tégé, she came back into the room, exclaiming, ‘ Ah! is it you, my dear Deutz ?’ 
” ” Deutz remained a few minutes with the Princess; and then went 
out to give to the numerous police-officers who surrounded the house the signal 
agreed upon for her arrest.” 

This woman expected a whole nation to rise on her behalf; and 
yet in all that nation she could not find one individual to whom to 
trust her most important secrets. 





The only news of the slightest importance from Oporto, is the 
retirement of a notoriously inefficient man, the Marquis pE VILLA 
For, from the command of Von Prepro’s army, and the assump- 
tion of the supreme command by the Emperor himself. Sir J. M. 
Doyte will act as PEpro’s Aide-de-Camp. It is rumoured that 
the French General ExcELMANS was about to take the command 
under the King; this would be a great acquisition. There has 
been a lamentable want of generalship hitherto, else the besiegers 
would have been in a very different position from that which they 
occupy. : 

MiauEt and his sisters, who travel with him, were on the Ist 
instant at Braga. 

The Liverpool steamer, for which some unfounded fears were 
entertained, has arrived safe at Oporto. 


Two other decrees have been issued by the Spanish Regency. 
One, signed by the Queen, promises her royal approbation to those 
magistrates and others who cheerfully and zealously co-operate 
with the views of the Regency, and holds out the prospect of speedy 
punishment to all who intrigue against it; from which promise 
and threat we may reasonably conclude, that the intriguers against 
the Queen are as numerous as her supporters. Another, signed 
by her Majesty's orders, satisfactorily defines the object and extent 
of the late Royal amnesty. They are thus classified— 

“Ist. All emigrants and exiles for political motives are at liberty to return 





court. The most respectful attentions were paid to the Princess, and every due 
consideration to the other prisoners. Several places of concealment had been 
formed in the house of Mademoiselle Duguigny, one of which was sufficiently 
spacious to hold ten people ; but it was discovered from the wall having been 
newly coloured. In another of these secret places, there were found engines and 
tools for coining, a printing-press, and a great number of proclamations, includ- 
ing one to the people of Nantes, in which the Dutchess promises them that if 
they should declare in favour of Henry the Fifth, the seat of Government should 
be fixed at Nantes during the whole of the duration of the Regency. The 
Dutchess occupies in the Castle the apartments of the Colonel of Artillery.” 
Louis Puttir and his Ministers have determined not to pro- 
ceed against the Dutchess by any existing law, but to make a 
statute for her particular convenience. They are, in fact, pre- 
pared to get out of the difficulty in which, according to the cant 
political of the day, the Dutchess pz Brrri's presence in France 
laces them, by the same expedient that the Ministry of Lord 
ASTLEREAGH endeavoured to get out of the difficulty in which 
the presence of Queen Caroxine in England placed them—an ex 
post facto law. The question for these arch-politicians in the 
nch case, as it was in the English, is not “ How is justice to 
‘be satisfied? how is guilt to be punished?” but “ How are we to 
get out of our difficulty?” And, to the marvellous credit of our 
own brethren of the broad-sheet, this seems the only light in which 
they are disposed to view it—“ the capture of the Dutchess puts 
athe French Ministry in a difficult position,” they tell us: “ if the 


to their houses, to the possession of their property, to the exercise of their pro- 
fession or industry, aod to the enjoyment of their decorations and honours, under 
the secure protection of the laws. é ; 
‘© 9d. It is not understood that by this decree those offices and salaries are 
restored which such persons obtained in the time of the convulsions in whic 
| they were implicated; but they are competent, like all other Spaniards, to rth 
cit and obtain any employment which the Government may consider them fitte 
to fill. HES 

‘« 3d. No process for the crime of disloyalty committed prior to the 15th of 
| this month shall be formed against any person, although the accusation may 
have been already laid. i . : mf 

“ 4th. All suits for disloyalty already pending shall be immediately quashed, 
and the accused placed at liberty. : 

“5th. The 6 raat pronounced prior to the date of this decree, which a 
not been already carried into execution, shall remain without effect, and goon 
be cited in judgment, nor out of it, except in the sole case of relapse. wir 
quently, the condemnations which are in process of accomplishment by ga “ 
of such sentences cease and determine, and the goods sequestered shall - 
stored to the accused; nor shall the costs occasioned thereby, which have = 
already been. satisfied in the course of the said trials, be exacted from 
ey 2 The trials for purification br 6 pas those which are already 

i rminated in favour of those interests. , 
pad rh aoy on amnesty, an act of eternal oblivion is | wom on all crimes a 
disloyalty (but not on other crimes), under whatever denomination they may 
have been classed. ; HEE + the 

‘8th. Are excepted from this Royal determination all those who vote Bers 
dethronement of the King at Seville, and those who have headed an aril 
force against his Sovereignty, conformably to the tenor of the said decree. 
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The Royal Gazette-writer having ventured to omit, im the offi- 
cial copy of the amnesty, the expressions of her Majesty's regret 
at being obliged to make any exceptions from that act of bounty, 
he has been dismissed from his office. So much for editorial cor- 
rections of royal documents. 





It has been stated in the Foreign Journals for some weeks back, 
that Count Pozzo p1 Borao, the well-known and highly-accre- 
dited agent of the Czar, has been hurrying from Court to Court, 
with an activity that spoke some great enterprise in hand; and 
all manner of conjectures were indulged in respecting its nature. 
The Times of yesterday professes to give the key to the Count’s 
conduct. Russia, as well as Austria, was extraordinarily officious 
in the planning and concoction of the celebrated Frankfort decree, 
whose restrictions of the liberties of the German States threatened 
not very obscurely a war of the least desirable kind,—a war of 
political opinion, in which the liberal principles of Europe would 
have been arrayed against the despotic principles, not merely to 
the probable destruction of the latter, but of all who supported 
them. 

«In such a state of things,” says the Times, “it is understood to have been 
one of the objects of Lord Durham’s mission to explain frankly to the Russian 
Cabinet the consequences likely to ensue from an intestine contest in Germany 
for free institutions, or against the abolition of such as existed, should France be 
invited to mingle in the quarrel, and England rather countenance or assist than 
oppose the malcontents. The Emperor was consequently invited rather to allay 
than to excite a tempest that might become dangerous to the party whose cause 
he was desirous of espousing and supporting. His Lordship himself, had he 
been able to undertake a journey to Vienna, as he did to Berlin, might have been 
requested to explain the new views which the Emperor had thus obtained, and 
which he himself had suggested to the German Courts; but as he felt it would 
be useless for him to go on such a mission, the duty devolved upon that able 
diplomatist whose movements have created so much speculation.” 














The Times has published a long and not uninteresting note of 
Mr. Seymour, the English Resident at Florence, addressed to the 
members of the Political Conference at Rome, of which Mr. Sry- 
MOUR was one, with the answer of the Count pr Lutrzow, the 
Austrian Ambassador, enclosing a copy of a note formerly ad- 
dressed by Prince Merrernicu to Sir Freperick Lams, and 
Mr. Seymour's reply. Mr. Seymour’s note puts us in formal 
possession of a fact which, as Protestants and freemen, we were 
pretty well acquainted with before—that his Infallibility the Pope 
is, in matters spiritual and civil alike, a very egregious booby, 
with a large mixture of knave. He has contrived to put down 
the demands of his people, not for a reform—to that their thoughts 
aspire not—but for a moderately decent administration of public 
affairs; and he confidently relies on suppressing future dissatis- 
faction by the same means. Mr. Seymour says— 

‘** The Papal Government having taken no effectual steps to remedy the defect 
which had created the discontent, that discontent has been increased by the 
disappointment of hopes which the negotiations at Rome were calculated to 
excite ; and thus, after the Five Powers have for more than a year been oc- 
cupied in restoring tranquillity in the Roman States, the prospect of voluntary 
obedience by the population to the authority of the Sovereign seems not to be 
nearer than it was when the negotiations first eommenced. Zhe Court of Rome 
appears to rely upon the temporary presence of foreign troops, and upon the 
expected service of an auxiliary Swiss force, for the maintenance of order in 
its territories. But foreign occupation cannot be indefinitely prolonged; and 
it is not likely that any Swiss force of such an amount as could be maintained 
by the financial means of the Roman Government could be capable of suppress- 
ing the discontent of a whole population ; and even if tranquillity could be re- 
stored by such means, it could not be considered to be permanently re-established ; 
nor would such a condition of things be the kind of pacification which the 
British Government intended tobe a party in endeavouring to bring about.” 

Mr. Srymovr in consequence gives up the Father; who may, 
for England, go to his own place his own way. We are out of 
this Conference. Some parts of Prince Merrernicu’s Letter are 
curious, He says— 

“ Most of the objects recomménded in the memorandums were accomplished 
onthe part of the Pontifical Government ; as may be seen in the following com- 
parative table— 

“The Holy Father refused only two principal points—1. The admission of 
the principle of popular election, as a basis of the Communal and Provincial 
Councils, 2. The formation of the Council of State, composed of lay persons, 
besides the Sacred College, or rather in opposition to it. 

“ Tt belonged not undoubtedly to Austria, nor to any other power, to dictate 
the law to the Sovereign Pontiff, particularly respecting matters which, being 
out of the sphere of administrative ameliorations, on which it was allowable to 
Sive adyice to his Holiness, related essentially to the form of his Government, and 
tended to create a new power in the state. The Austrian Cabinet was bound to yield 
on this point to the legitimate resistance of the Pope, as well as to the unani- 
mous protests of the other Governments of Italy ; which perceive in such con- 
cessions as these, an imminent danger to the tranquillity of their States, to 
whose institutions the principle of popular election is altogether alien.” 

There is no doubt of this last truth. The Emperor makes it a 
point of conscience to resist such innovations— 

* His Imperial Majesty entertains a perfect conviction, that the concessions 
gens to change the form of the Pontifical Government have noother worth, 
in the estimation of those by whom they are demanded, than that of a means to 
Teach their real end,—that of withdrawing themselves entirely from the Holy 

ee; and that these concessions cannot have any other result than to lead to 
new pretensions and fresh troubles. It is, therefore, out of regard to the re- 
_ of Italy, that’ the Emperor déems himself bound to refuse his support to 

ese demands; and it is thus, that, obeying the voice of his conscience, he 
Serves truly the cause of general peace, which is the object of his wishes and 
Constant solicitude,” 

The date of this note is July 28 . we should have said that Lord 

irs had stolen his argument against the Reform Bill from it, 

ad it been a few months earlier. The-fears and the conscience 


Ton Emperor are in perfect unison with those of the venerable 











Che Caurt. 


Their Majesties went on Saturday to Brighton; where, we netd 
hardly say, they were not merely well, but rapturously received. The 
Queen has repeatedly walked out since her arrival, and the same hearti- 
ness of feeling that welcomed has invariably attended her. One inei- 
dent only has distinguished the Court week. The zealous people of 
Brighton, forgetting Sir Matthew Tierney’s panegyric on its air and 
situation—gifts of Providence, no doubt, and most valuable ones, but 
hardly of that kind which some people call special Providence—had 
seen fit to institute a day of thanksgiving for the cholera’s not having 
been permitted to visit their goodtown. The holyday was rather sane- 
timoniously enforced,—though no sanction of the Bishop, or other 
power ecclesiastical, had been asked or obtained. ‘The King forbade 
its celebration in the Chapel Royal, and altogether refused to counte- 
nance it in any way. We think the King acted in this instance, as He 
almost always does, with great good sense; and that a thanksgiving for 
the non-visitation of Brighton by the cholera was uncalled for, inas- 
mueh as the places that bave not been visited by the cholera are out of 
all proportion greater than those that have been visited; and the cage 
of Brighton in consequence is the general, not the special one. But it 
is impossible not to perceive at the same time, how an act changes its 
hue according to the rank of the actor. Had Mr. Hume lived in 

srighton, and had he, humble as he is, presumed to discountenance the 
holyday, how would the charge of impiety have been aggravated! Yet 
we do do not find that even one of Lord Henley’s Commitiee has ven- 
tured to blame the King. . 


Che Hlctrapatis. 

A requisition to the Lord Mayor has been numerously signed by 
many of the Aldermen and Common Council, to take into considera- 
tion the following motion at the next Court—“ That this Court, im- 
pressed with feelings of sincere gratification at the elevation of our late 
Common Sergeant to the high office of Lord Chief Justice of England, 
arising at once from great personal esteem, from a sense of the honour 
thereby reflected upon this City, and from a regard to the interests of 
the public, do express the same in an address of congratulation to the 
Right Honourable Sir Thomas Denman upon his appointment.” 

Mr. Campbell is appointed Solicitor-General. There is no truth in 
the report of Sir John Leach resigning the office of Master of the 

Rolls. He has even volunteered the statement that nothing should ever 
induce him to retire from his Court.—TZimes. [There is an old fellow, 
as stout and as determined as Sir John, that will pull him off the bench 
some day, for all his bravery. ] 

For the current quarter, the County-rate of Middlesex is fixed at Id. 
in the pound ; at which sum it will produce 22,5531. The stir made 
some time back by the Magistrates respecting certain parishes which 
habitually run into long arrears, and the threat of issuing distress 
warrants upon the property of the churchwardens and overseers, have 
not been without their good effects in facilitating the collection of the 
rate. The amount in arrear on the county-day of the last session, 
when this rate was made, was about 12,0002; of which more than one 
half has since been paid. Even the parishes of Bethnal Green, Mile- 
end, and others, which used regularly to be four quarters in arrear, are 
now never more than two. 

A meeting of the promoters of the expedition in discovery of Cap- 
tain Ross took place on Monday, at the rooms of the Horticultural 
Society, Regent Street. Captain Beechey, who was in the chair, an- 
nounced the subscription to amount to 1,355/. ; and Captain M’Kono- 
chie stated, that two public bodies only waited certain forms to sub- 
scribe 501. a piece. A committee of thirteen should be formed, with 
power to increase their number to twenty-one, and to appoint sub-com- 
mittees to co-operate with them in different parts of the kingdom. 
The following gentlemen were named on the Committee,—Sir G. 
Cockburn (chairman), John Barrow, Esq., of the Admiralty; Captains 
Beechey, Beaufort, Bowles, Coppnor, and M’Konochie; C. J. Be- 
verley, Esq. ; William P. Crawford, Esq. ; W. Hay, Esq., Under Secre- 
tary of State; Admiral Sir W. UWotham; Admiral Sir C. Ogle; 
Robert M’Culloch, Esq. ; D. Richardson, Esq. ; and W. Spence, Esq. 

A meeting of gentlemen favourable to a more decorous observance 
of the Sunday, was held on Tuesday, at the London Coffeehouse, 
Ludgate Hill. Sir Andrew Agnew presided. It was agreed to peti- 
tion Parliament on the subject of amending, so as to give increased 
efficacy to the existing laws for the suppression of Sunday trading, or 
of passing such further enactments as might be effectual for that pur- 
pose. A labouring man, who stated that he had come up from Car- 
shalton (twelve miles), in two hours, for the sole purpose of attending, 
addressed the meeting with much propriety in approbation of their plans. 
The meeting was also addressed by the Reverend J. Clayton, the 
Reverend A. Fletcher, Alderman Venables, Mr. Chambers, the Ma- 
gistrate, and various other gentlemen. The meeting, previous to 
breaking up, was constituted into a Society for the purpose of better 
carrying into effect the objects that had led to its being convened. 

A meeting of St. James’s parish was held on Wednesday, to con- 
sider of the best means of obtaining a repeal of the House and Window 
Tax. A committee was appointed for that purpose. 


A meeting of the creditors of Mr. Monck Mason was held yester- 
day, for the proof of debts and the choice of assignees. Notwith- 
standing, however, there are numerous creditors, only two appeared to 
make claims, one for rather above 5,000/. The choice of assignees 
was consequently postponed. Mr, Monck Mason attended to surrender, 
and received the protection of the Court. 


A correspondent of the Times describes a sort of a row that occurred 
at the Merchant Tailors’ dinner on the 9th. It is well known that the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company is very wealthy—very extravagant in all 
its forms of expenditure, dinners included; that its affairs are managed 
by a sort of select vestry, very close and exclusive in its character; and 
that all the members thereof are very strong Tories, and as little dis~ 
posed to reform the Merchant Tailors’ Company as they were to reform 
Parliament. For a considerable number of months past, the Livery 
or Commons of the Company have notwithstanding been anxious for 
reform, though as yet with small prospect of getting it. Among other 
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means of obtaining their wishes, these Commons have printed and cir- 
culated certain papers, commenting on the enormous expenditure of the 
Select, and complaining bitterly, as Reformers always do, of the refusal 
to give to the public the smallest hint of the grounds on which it was 
justified, or even to state its particulars. At the dinner in question, 
one of these obnoxious papers was respectfully handed to the Chair- 
man. Now, Mr. Matthias Attwood, though a great advocate for paper 
generally, has a very determined aversion to Reform paper; he eyed 
the hated document with somewhat of the same look that Tom 
cast upon Lord Lyndhurst’s judgment the other day; and his rage kin- 
dling as he read, he at length started from his seat, tore the libellous 
statement in tatters, and roared out—“ Thus I reply!” This burst of 
Conservative wrath and eloquence produced a retort, and the retort a 
rejoinder; and the upshot was the introduction, by the Clerk of the 
Company, of five or six police-oflicers to keep the peace,—in other 
words, to put down the Reformers. Several of the Livery were thrown 
on their backs, and trampled on; and the publisher of the paper was 
summarily seized by a policeman, in the disguise of a tailor; who, how- 
ever, released his hold on his warrant being called for. The affair, it 
is said, will be the subject of a,lawsuit,—the common course of English 
revenge in such cases; no man in England being entitled to revenge or 
any thing else, unless he can purchase it. The funds of the Company 
will no doubt be freely used to protect the assailants, 





Some leading houses in the City, connected with the Mauritius, 
have prepared a memorial to Government on the subject of the late 
transactions there, and the expulsion of Mr. Jeremie. It has received 
many most respectable signatures—nearly the whole of those, in fact, 
who have a direct interest in the colony, and who have made advances 
on mortgage or otherwise to the owners of plantations there. The me- 
morialists do not offer any justification of the violent conduct of the 
planters, nor do they object to the appointment of Mr. Jeremie; but 
they endeavour to show that a perseverance in the intention of Go- 
vernment to send that gentleman back to the Mauritius will produce a 
dangerous degree of excitement among the planters, by which they, who 
have a large stake in the colony, must either be ruined or suffer very 
severe losses.— Times. [The plain English of this is—the people of 
Mauritius are rebels, but if you don’t indulge them, our pockets will 
suffer. There is no petition to which the prospect of a suffering purse 
will not procure signatures. It was precisely the same feeling that, 
when the rope was round Fauntleroy’s neck, induced his considerate 
creditors to beg a week or two's respite, not to enable the poor wretch 
tomake up his accounts with Heaven, but to balance his cash-book 
on earth. ] 

For some time past, placards have been posted advertising the sale 
of 50,000 trees, on the nursery-ground of Mr. Phillips, Wandsworth 
Road, Lambeth. Counter placards were posted by Mr. Phillips, 
stating that the property described was to be sold to satisfy the de- 
mand of the late Rector of Streatham for tithes. At one o’clock on Tues- 
day, Mr. Closs, the auctioneer, commenced. The first lot consisted of 
twenty-six fruit-trees ; for which five shillings were bid; at which they 
were knocked down. Three or four other lots were knocked down, some of 
them consisting of upwards of 100 trees, for 1s. 6d. eachlot. The per- 
son who purchased the first lot asked of the auctioneer, whether he would 
indemnify him, if, in taking the trees away, he took sufficient earth to 
preserve the roots? To which the auctioneer replied, that he could 
but sell the trees. . Mr. Phillips now interfered, and demanded a sight 
of the warrant authorizing the sale; which, after some altercation, was 
read aloud by the Sheriff's officer in possession. ‘The sale was then 
about to proceed, when a notice was served upon the auctioneer, to the 
effect that the trees were the property of Mr. Phillips senior, the father 
of the supposed occupier of the land. ‘The auctioneer then left the 
ground to consult with the solicitors, his employers ; and the sale was 
consequently postponed until some future day. The sale, it seems, had 
been noticed the previous evening at the Lambeth Political Union; 
when the President advised the members to attend. 


On Monday, the Bank of England sent a bill of 500/. to be pre- 
sented for payment to a house in Regent Street. The bill was taken 
up stairs, and the clerk was desired to wait a little in an apartment on 
the ground floor. ..A long time having elapsed without either money, 
check, bill, or answer, being forthcoming, the clerk proceeded up stairs, 
and found to his great astonishment that the parties, servants and all, 
had decamped, and taken the bill with them. The Bank applied to 
the endorsers for payment, who replied, ‘“ Give us the bill, and we will 
pay.” ‘The transaction is supposed to be a premeditated swindling 
trick.—TZimes. [If true, it is a regular thieving trick. ] 

Mr. Acland was on Thursday sentenced, for a series of libels on the 
Hull Magistrates, to an imprisonment of eighteen months in the gaol 
of Bury St. Edmund’s. Mr. Justice J. Parke spoke of alibel of Mr. 
Acland on him—the Judge. He said he would not let it weigh in the 
judgment—he contemnedit. No doubt; but how came he to mention 
it at all? 

Mr. Cording, the pawnbroker, was in the early part of the week 
committed by Mr. Ballantyne, of the Thames Police Office, for non- 
restitution of certain pledges that had been destroyed by fire. Mr. 
Ballantyne’s law runs thus, that loss by fire is to be attributed to “ de- 
fault, neglect, or wilful misbehaviour,”—because, though fire-offices 
will not insure pawnbrokers, pawnbrokers may insure one another ; and 
that Magistrates being empowered to imprison pawnbrokers in case of 
refusal to deliver up pledges which they have, they may therefore im- 
prison pawnbrokers in case of refusal to deliver up pledges which they 
have not; and lastly, that as the Pawnbroker’s Act bars appeal in some 
cases, it bars appeal in all. Mr. Ballantyne’s law was regularly sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Court of King’s Bench on Thurs- 
day, on a motion for a Habeas Corpus. Sir James Scarlett and Mr. 
Follett spoke against the commitment of Mr. Cording, and Mr. Camp- 
bell in favour of it. 

The Chief Justice said—‘ No subject of the King is to be restrained of his 
liberty without a good legal warrant to be shown for his imprisonment. I am 
not sane to say that all the objections taken to this warrant are not good. 
It is however, enough to say, that in my opinion there is no power of commit- 
ment given by the Act of Parliament, even supposing the destruction of pro- 
perty by fire is such a ‘loss’ as that contemplated by Act of Parliament.” 

r. Justice James Parke was of the same opinion; and added, that he for one 

















did not assent to the doctrine that pawnbrokets could be held responsible for the 
loss or destruction of property which had occurred without their ‘ default, ne. 
glect, or wilful misbehaviour.” 

Mr, Justice Taunton and Mr. Justice Patteson were also of opinion that a 
loss by fire was not a loss which this statute contemplated. 

Mr. Cording was immediately discharged. So much for Mr. Bal. 
lantyne’s law. 

Some time ago, what was called a libel ona Dr. Ramage app:ared 
in the Lancet journal... It imputed to Dr. Ramage gross want of 
medical skill, in his treatment of a patient labouring under typhus fever; 
and stated, that a regular practitioner, who was called in, refused to 
consult with Dr. Ramage, on account of a correspondence he had 
maintained with Mr. St. John Long. Dr. Ramage brought his action 
against Mr. Wakley, of the Lancet, and recovered one farthing damages, 
The libel which bore these weighty damages was copied into the 
Medical Journal ; and against that journal Ramage also brought his ac- 
tion, and recovered 500/.! An attempt was made on Thursday to haye 
the verdict set aside ; and Sergeant Taddy was heard in favour of a rule 
for that purpose, before the Judges of the Common Pleas. The point 
on which he chiefly insisted was, the declaration of one of the jurors in 
the second trial—that he had made up his mind, from the issue of the 
first, to give heavy damages in the second. This he was said to haye 
declared on leaving the Court, after the first trial. The words were 
sworn to by two gentlemen, members of the Medical Society, and 
denied by the juror himself,—an attorney, who was described to have 
been struck off the rolls for fraud and misconduct. The Court believed 
the affidavit of the juror, rather than those of the two gentlemen; and 
refused to disturb the verdict. 

Lord Valletort appeared at Marlborough Street on Thursday, to 
charge a fellow with endeavouring to extort money from him by means 
of begging letters. 

Tiis Lordship said, that a few days before, a petition under cover was sent to 
him, which purported to be from Mr. John Harrison, box-keeper at the King’s 
Theatre, soliciting in urgent terms a small donation, on account of the destitu- 
tion to which himself and his family were reduced. This petition appeared to 
he signed by Lords Burghersh, Palmerston, Goderich, Count d’Orsay, Countess 
Carlisle, Countess Gower, Mr. Greville, and a number of other gentlemen. He 
had some knowledge of the handwriting of two or three of the signing parties, 
and suspected the signatures were forgeries; and upon sending a servant to 
make inquiries, he found his suspicions to be correct. 

The prisoner was recognized as a John Williams, with half a dozen 
of aliases. He chose the alias of Lyon. He declared that he was an 
agent only, not the principal in the petition. He was committed, after 
a few remarks from Mr. Dyer, on the injury that such a fraud was cal- 
culated to inflict upon Mr. Harrison. 


The remains of the late Lady C. Barham were removed from her 
residence, Queen Anne Street, on Monday morning, for interment in 
the family vault of the Earls of Thanet at Rainham, in Kent. 

As two of Lord Sidmouth’s daughters were returning from Wimble- 
don to Richmond Park, on Saturday evening, the carriage was over- 
turned, in consequence of the breaking of one of the reins, and the 
horses running away. Misses Addington suffered severely from con- 
tusion, but are not otherwise seriously hurt, and they are now doing 
well.—Morning Post. 

On Sunday afternoon, as the family of Mr. J. Winslow, engraver, 
46, Seymour Street, Somers Town, were sitting at dinner, Mr. Wins- 
low, who had been conversing with great cheerfulness, fell suddenly 
back into his chair, faintly uttering the words “ Oh, dear me!” and in 
two minutes was a corpse. 

On Saturday morning, about half-past eight o’clock, as a gang, con- 
sisting of twenty-four convicts, who have been for some time past em- 
ployed in the Lower Marsh in the Royal Arsenal, at Woolwich, was 
going to work as usual, twelve of the number made for a field on the op- 
posite side of the road, by jumping over a very high hedge, which di- 
vides the Marshes from the road. The sentinel, one of the Royal 
Artillery, who was the only guard with them (save the keeper) immedi- 
ately fired; and although he missed, he was the means of bringing 
back eight of the number, the other four continuing their flight across 
the fields, in the direction of Plumstead Common. A large portion of 
the Artillery who were on duty in the Arsenal, accompanied by a num- 
ber of the village neighbours, went in pursuit of the remaining iour ; 
and after a diligent search for upwards of an hour, discovered two of 
the fugitives concealed in a quickset hedge, in a secluded spot behind 
the mill on Plumstead Common. They had taken off their shirts and 
put them over their jackets, and pulled their stockings over the irons 
on their legs. They were secured and taken back to the Arsenal. 
The guard continued their search across the fields, and were fortunate 
enough to find the remaining two behind a large haystack, in a field be- 
tween Wickham and Welling. They were also secured with very little 
difficulty. ‘ 

A poor lad, named Richard Noble, in the employ of Mr. penne, 
patent ship-hose manufacturer, Long Lane, Bermondsey, ee ee 
on Friday sennight, in cleaning out a large pot of spirit varmis a, bi 
in the business. He was working by the light of a candle, and had his 
coat off and his shirt sleeves tucked up. In the course of the aperese 
a quantity of the varnish, which is of a very combustible nature, ad- 
hered to his bare arms and hands; and one of them unfortunately came 
in contact with the flame of the candle, and in an instant was in a blaze. 
The lad endeavoured to quench the flames with the other hand; 1n 
doing which, he set fire to that also; and both arms and hands 24 
burnt with incredible fury, scorching his face in a dreadful manner. : 
this state, he ran to one of the men, who, after various attempts at pet 
ting the fire out, at length succeeded by rolling the sufferer in an : Ja~ 
cent ditch. Noble was carried to the Hospital, where he died on 
Tuesday morning. P 

Death has terminated the sufferings of Mrs. Susan Herbert, sae 0 
the unfortunate persons who were conveyed to the Westminster : os~ 
pital in consequence of the injuries they received by the falling | = 
of the houses in York Street. The deceased occupied aroom in the 
house No. 26. Two of her children, one about eight years of age, 


and the other nearly fourteen, were dug out of the ruins dead. Her 
death has increased the number of fatal cases to six. 


The condemned 
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houses remain in statu quo. On the front of Jesson’s house, a notice 
has been affixed by the proper authorities, calling upon the owners to 
pull down the same within. fourteen days; but on the shutter of No. 
97, one of the condemned houses, the landlord has affixed a bill, stating 
that the shop and parlour are to be let. 


An alarming fire broke out on Monday night, at No. 12, Castle 
Street, City Road, which entirely consumed the premises. 

Thomas Johns, a weaver, aged forty-two, residing in King Strect, 
Spital Square, hanged himself, on Monday morning, in Christ Church 
watchhouse. He had been brought to the watchhouse on Sunday 
morning, under a charge of embezzlement, having cut from a loom of 
Messrs. Duff and Brooks, of Spital Square, sixty yards of silk. He 
was placed in a cell, where every precaution was taken to prevent 
self-destruction; but he was found early on Monday morning hanging 
from the grating of the window, suspended by his stockings, and quite 
dead. On Sunday morning early it appeared he had suspended himself 
toa quil jack [a part of the weaving machine]; Mr. Moye, his land- 
lord, cut him down immediately, and he recovered enough to be able to 
speak ; the first words he said were, that ‘“he was determined to hang 
himself.” Mr. Moye left him with his son; but in about an hour he 
was again alarmed, and on entering the room found he had hung him- 
self a second time: he was cut down immediately, and once more re- 
covered. 
said “ Ah! Mr. Moye, you might as well have let me done it at first— 
Iam determined to do it.” It will be seen that he stuck to his deter- 
mination. 

A lad named Thomas, a butcher, from Bristol, was committed from 
Queen Square Office, on Thursday, for breaking a window. Le broke 
it for the sole purpose of being sent to prison, as he was dying of cold 
and hunger in the streets. 

A man was committed in the course of the week from another 
Police-office, on his own confession of an act of vagrancy, made from 
similar motives. These, we hope, are rare instances of suffering ; but 
they are sad ones notwithstanding. 





ANTI-MINISTERIAL DUTCH MEETING. 


A MEETING comprising nearly the whole of the commercial Conser- 
vatives of the City, was held on Tuesday, at the City of London 
Tavern, to consider of the propriety of addressing the King on the 
conduct of Ministers in joining with France in an attempt to coerce the 
King of Holland. The meeting was held on the requisition of ninety 
gentlemen and firms ; among whom we perceive, with some surprise, 
the name of James Evan Baillie, the soi-disant Liberal member for 
Bristol. About fifty of the signatures are those of wealthy and influ- 
ential men; the rest belong to respectable enough people it may be, but 
with no better title to stand forward as the representatives of the mer- 
chants of London, than they have to stand forth as the representatives 
of the people of England. The room was crowded. The Tories are 
excellent managers in these matters... Mr. Thomas Wilson, a con- 
venient sort of personage, who once represented the City, and who is 
always ready on such occasions, was put into the chair, as the puppet of 
the real movers of the meeting—the Barings, Attwoods, Clitheroe 
Irving, Mr. Keith Douglas, Alderman Copeland, Mr. Mackillop, the 
Crawshays, Thorntons, and Raikes, and a few others, all of them, we 
believe, steady and zealous members of the Pitt Club. 

The Chairman thus opened the business— 

The advertisement published in the newspapers, though it sufficiently ex~ 
plained the object of the meeting, did not explain how he happened to be called 
upon to fill the chair. This omission he would supply. Having accidentally 
had to move a resolution in the very house in which they were now assembled 
in favour of one of the candidates for the representation of the City, he alluded 
to the depression of trade, and accidentally and unpremeditatedly made use of 
the following words—‘* Who can say what sufferings trade may not be exposed 
to by the present proceedings with respect to Holland?’ ‘The words had 
scarcely escaped his lips before they elicited a burst of enthusiastic applause and 
By pathy which he could not easily forget. It was that expression which had 
> to the calling fof the Jpresent meeting, and to his being asked to take the 

hair. 

He stated the course which it was desired the meeting should adopt— 

“T trust that there will be no disputation with respect to the object which 
we have in view; no person here is called upon to sanction what he does 
not approve of. Resolutions will be submitted, which, if agreeable to a portion 
of the company here assembled, will be signed by them. If there be any per- 
sons here who think that an address to the King, such as that which it is in- 
tended to propose, be not necessary, they of course will not agree to it; but I 
Tather flatter myself that the moderation displayed in the resolutions and address 
will render them acceptable to all.” , 

The description of persons who were called on to sign the memorial, 
Mr. Wilson described as included in one or other of these classes— 
First, by all who feel that their present property and future prospects are 

aced in jeopardy by the armament against Holland and the detention ; secondly, 

y those who are of opinion that no act of commercial injustice or national 
aggression has been committed by Holland, which calls for a hostile demonstra-~ 
Uon against her ; and, thirdly, by those who, calculaitng on more general prin- 
Pong feel that we have nothing to gain and every thing to lose by the reduction 
wh he power of Holland and the aggrandizement of Belgium 3 whilst, on the 

ther hand, France has nothing to lose and every thing to gain—if not imme- 
diately, at least prospectively—trom the result of the combined operations about 
to be carried on. 

Mr. Wilson stated that those sentiments were not his own : they 
pa the sentiments of the Morning Chronicle, to whose honesty and 

sistency he paid a high compliment. 

fan tte that pec that morning for a passage which had made a deep 
the ideas iy op ae — be pa rend it. pod le passage in question embodied 
would take the + lhe * i to express, anc consisted of only a few lines, he 
ttined in the Men, y Sh ing it. It was ina Jetter of * O. P. Q.” con- 
wa" Howe begs 3 age of the 28th of September, and was as fol- 
terminate for the yd ul this Pe nee terminate : I cannot tell you how it may 
Setline ‘leat ce coment, but I can predict how it will eventually close ; for 
Fieen must come to this—Belgium must one day be united to 


Pata | ise resekation was moved by Mr. Thomas Baring in a long 


Cnever any questions were put to Ministers in Parliament during the last 


He was then given into the custody of the Police, when he | 





two years respecting their future intentions with regard to Holland, they con- 
stantly, and perhaps wisely, replied by saying that any explanation npon that 


subject would interfere with pending negotiations ; but where were the negotia- 

tious now? ~=We had uvivel at the very end which we had all along dreaded, 
—namely, hostilities. He believed that no direct motion had been made in 
Parliament on the question of Belgium and Holland, because the country felt 
confidence in Ministers, who had entered office professing to maintain the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention. It now, however, appeared that at the very time, or at 
nearly the very time, when Ministers framed the Order in Council for the em- 
bargo on Dutch ships, and to prevent the sailing of British vessels, they proro- 

gued Parliament to December, with the knowledge that it would not meet 
until the end of January. Every merchant in the City asked, ‘“ What 
has Holland done? Has she violated treaties? Has she attacked English 
property? Has she put an embargo on English ships? Has she disho- 
noured our national flag?” The answer was, ‘* No—Holland has done none 
of these things.” But he would remind those whom he addressed of what Hol- 
land had really done. The Government of Holland had, since the revolution of 
Belgium, diminished the duties on staple articles of the export trade of Great 
Britain—namely, cotton, iron, and coals; the Dutch Government had esta- 
blished a beneficial trade between the two countries, and by what reciprocity 
was it met? By an embargo! 

He remarked that, in as far as Holland itself was concerned, the 
opening of the Scheldt was no more than adding a port to the ports of 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and others through which Dutch merchandise 
was already conveyed. Whatever goods went through the Scheldt, 
would of course cease to go by other channels— 

If it be said that the opening of the Scheldt will improve the trade of Belgium, 
he would ask, what was that nation to take from us? 
nufacturing country. She had her own coal, and iron, and cotton and woollen 
manufactures. There had been many unpopular governments in Belgium ; but 
King Leopold’s would surpass them all in unpopularity, if he did not protect 
commercial and manufacturing interests of his subjects against British com- 
yetition. It was perhaps a Belgian question, but were we bound to fight for 
Belgium ? Were we bound to fight for Belgium more than for Holland? It 
was said that we must make Belgium a ‘tee; but had it ever been a king- 
dom,—had it any ancient rights to maintain? Granting, however, that we 
were bound to go to war on account of Belgium, ought we not to do so rather 
in order to make her strong against France, than against Holland? At the 
very moment that we are requiring Antwerp to yield to French arms, we were 
destroying the fortresses on the French frontier, and thus making her weak 
against her mighty neighbour, whilst we were making her strong against her 
feeble one ; and this was for British interests. But then, we were told again that 
ve must make war in order to prevent war. He confessed that he was not 
Irishman enough to understand that reasoning. If it were not for the awfully 
dangerous situation in which the country was placed, he would say that this was 
one of the greatest practical bulls which he had ever heard of. We were now 
to make war in order to prevent war; that was to say, we were to do now what 
for three years we had been trying to avoid. It was said that the war would be 
a short one; but the question with Englishmen should be, ‘is it a just-one ?” 

The questions of the free passage of the Scheldt and of the Debt 
—in a word, of the whole points at issue—would equally remain were 
the citadel of Antwerp given up. He noticed the argument, that 
the present Ministers were treading in the steps of the Duke of Wel- 
lington— 

That was no.excuse at all; for he considered that Earl Grey had been put 
into office to correct the errors of the Duke of Wellington, and not to follow 
them. (Cheers and laughter.) But what had the Duke of Wellington said on 
this subject? Did he ever speak of coercion or forcible interference ? In the 
debate which took place on the address to his Majesty, in answer to his speech on 
the opening of Parliament on the 2d of November 1830, immediately after the 
Belgian revolution, the Duke of Wellington said—“ He could assure the House, 
that there was no intention whatever, on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers— 
that there was not the slightest on the part of any Power whatever, to inter- 
fere by means of arms with the arrangements respecting the Netherlands. The 
desire of his Majesty, and of every other party concerned, was to settle, if pos- 
sible, every point by means of negotiation, and by negotiation alone.” Was 
there any difference between the sentiments uttered by the Duke of Wellington 
and those expressed by Earl Grey on the same occasion? The latter said—*‘1 
confess I cannot understand that we are bound to interfere in any arrange- 
ments of alocal nature between Holland and the Low Countries.” These were 
the words uttered by Earl Grey only a fortnight before he took office. If he 
were called upon to choose between the words of Earl Grey in 1830 and his ac- 
tions in 1832, he would certainly prefer the former. It might be said that this 
was only the private opinion of Earl Grey, and that in forming a Cabinet, he 
was obliged to yield upon some points; but he also found that Lord Althorp 
held similar Janguage in the House of Commons; and he was likewise able to 
quote the forcible language of Mr., now Lord Brougham, to the same effect. 

He quoted Lord Brougham’s observations on the King’s speech to 
prove this. [The observations in question were directed against the 
language of the Duke of Wellington, which described the inhabitants 
of Belgium as revolted subjects of the King of Holland, and thus at- 
tempted to prejudicate the whole case. ] 

The object of our hostile demonstration against Holland might be to sup- 
port a rickety throne in Belgium, and a tottering administration in France ; 
but it was not to support any British interest. ‘I trust,” exclaimed Mr. 
Baring, that the mail which starts for Holland this evening will carry with it 
the syinpathy of the British nation, and enable Holland to see that the people of 
this country do not know upon what grounds the war is to be undertaken.” 
Agaiast whom, he continued, were we called upon to declare war? Holland 
; not aformidable power, neither was she hostile to civilization, like Turkey. 
Amongst the brightest epochs of our history, none were more brilliant than those 
of our close and intimate alliance with Holland ; and of all our annals, no page 
was perhaps so foul as that which described us as having, in the time of Charles 
the Second, coalesced with France to reduce Holland to ignominious slavery. 
He felt convinced that our seamen would perform their duty. As an English 
man, he wished his countrymen vine could wish for nothing else ; but 
he also trusted that even now, at the eleventh hour, by the interposition of 
Providence, a change of measures would take place which would prevent us 
from engaging in a struggle from which no honour or glory could result. 

[A gale of wind to wreck the combined squadrons, would of course 
be an interposition of Providence quite to the liking of this orator. 

Mr. Baring was heard with great applause, interrupted with very 
partial sounds of another description. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Mitchell. 

A Mr. Frieze panegyrized the speech of ‘the scion of the house of 
Baring.” On Mr. Frieze sitting down, a Mr. Edmonds, who avowed 
beng | a republican, rose to address the meeting, but they would not 

ear him. 


Mr, Wilson stated the order rule of he wished to sce observed — 





Belgium was a great ma- 












In his opinion, there was no necessity for those gentlemen who concurred in 
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the resolutions to express their assent; and on the other hand, he hoped that all 
those who held a different opinibn on the subject would be good enough to ab-~ 
stain from making any remarks. They could not be coerced to sign resolutions 
to which they did not agree. 

Mr. Richard Taylor, the Common Councilman, also tried to obtain 
a hearing ; but the Chairman would not listen to him. Mr. Taylor 
asked for information. 

Mr. Woolmore Attwood moved the third resolution. He said— 

Some apology was due from himself, an individual almost unknown, for 
coming forward on so important an occasion as the present. His best justifica- 
tion for presuming to appear before them was, that he was unconnected with 
any political party ; and therefore, in proposing the resolution which he should 
haye the honour of submitting to them, it could not be said that he was ac- 
tuated by party feeling. The resolutions were such as were considered to be 
expressive of the wishes of the commercial interest of London; and in moying 
them, he should act as their mouthpiece, and nothing more. 

After Mr. Attwood sat down, Mr. Taylor was heard. He asked— 

Could it be true, too, that the British people were not interested in main- 
taining the freedom of navigation of the greatest rivers in Europe? Was it 
right that if a package was sent to him from Frankfort, the Dutch Government 
should have the liberty to rifle and place a high duty on it at Rotterdam ? 
Could it be true that the English nation was not interested in keeping the peace 
of Europe? Was it intended to deprive Holland of any of her rights? As the 
answer had been given in the affirmative, he, coming there for information, 
should like to know what were the particular rights of which it was intended to 
deprive her? Was it a claim of right supported by the common consent of na- 
tions, or a mistaken claim, put forth with undue obstinacy, or for the purpose of 
serving some other object than that which was avowed? He maintained that the 
English nation was interested in this affair. She was deeply interested, in com- 
mon with all other nations, in keeping open the navigation of those important 
rivers, and in preserving the peace of Europe. These were the points on which 
he did expect that the gentlemen who had proposed the resolutions would have 
offered some explanation to the meeting. He did expect that some attempt would 
have been made to support or euforce the resolutions by arguments and by facts. 
He was no admires of the Belgian revolution; he deplored it as much as any 
man. The union |. the different provinces of the Netherlands since the year 
1815, was an act w'tch had caused him great delight; and it would have been 
truly gratifying to him that the union of the countries had been confirmed by 
the union of the hearts of the people of the Northern and Southern Provinces. 
He deplored, therefore, the event which had separated the two nations: yet, as 
it had taken place, and as the continuance of discord in that part of Europe 
which was nearest our own shores was likely to lead to general war, he did 
not see how the Government could act otherwise than they had done. The 
Government had displayed the greatest degree of calmness and patience in this 
matter. They had allowed two years to pass away in conferences with other 
Powers, in order to bring affairs to a peaceable conclusion. The step which 
chey had just taken appeared to him to be forced upon thems and nothing which 
he had heard in that room had convinced him that it was not perfectly necessary, 

The speech of Mr. Taylor was repeatedly interrupted by the disap- 
probation of the meeting. 

The other resolutions were proposed and seconded by Sir F. Om- 
manney, a Mr. Heath, Mr. Thornton, and a Mr. Gower. 
On the whole, the meeting, considered as an electioneering effort— 
the only light in which it can fairly be viewed—was very well got up. 
We subjoin a copy of the address to the King; which is, as usual, an 
echo oft Le resolutions— 
“TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

“We, he undersigned Merchants, Bankers, Shipowners, and others of the port of 
London, humbly approach your Majesty with unabated feelings of loyalty and renewed 
assurance of attachment to your Royal person. 

“We have seen with deep concern and alarm the appointment of < 
British men-ofwar avowedly intended to co-operate with a French force ay 
arid the issuing of an Order in Council to detain in port and at seaall ships belonging 
to’subjecis of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands. 

“The hostilities threatened do not appear to have been provoked by any injury in- 
flicted on British interests, nor by any iusult offered to British honour; and we depre- 
cate the commencement of a war, the termination of which no human si y can 
foresee, and for which, in the absence ofall Parliamentary information, we are unable 
to ascertain any sufficient motive. 

“We earnestly entreat your Majesty to withhold your consent to any exercise of 
coercive influence until the real wishes and feelings of the nation be unequivocally declared,’? 
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The intelligence of Sir T. Denman having been raised to the Lord 
Chief Justiceship was received with the most lively emotions by the 
friends of freedom in Monmouth. In the year 1824, when the bur- 
gesses were making so glorious a stand against ducal influence and ma- 
gisterial tyranny, the then T. Denman, Esq. left his circuit at War- 
wick, and went down to Gloucester, where he nobly advocated their 
cause ; and, with a patriotic devotion to liberty, in which these mar- 
tyrs were engaged, he refused the retaining fee of three hundred guineas, 
and would not allow even his clerks to receive any sum, or his lodgings 
to be paid for by them.—Hereford Times. 

Inthe neighbourhood of Norwich, there are, it is said, nearly 20,000 
looms ; many of which have recently been employed in the weaving of 
silk goods, which were formerly engaged in the manufacture of mixed 
goods.—Macclesfield Courier. 

In consequence of the refusal of the church-rate at the late vestry 
meeting of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, Mr. Churchwarden Salt con- 
vened a meeting on Monday evening last, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the means of providing the necessary expenses at- 
tending the performance of Divine worship at St. Martin’s Church. 
About twenty individuals attended. A resolution was moved by Mr. 

arris, recommending a subscription for that purpose. Mr. Eagles 
moved as an amendment, that the meeting do adjourn to that day six 
months, which amendment was carried by a considerable majority. — 
Birmingham Journal. 

A final dividend of about 1s. 6d. in the pound, it is expected, will be 
shortly declared in the case of the late Plymouth Bank; making 
altogether, with the dividends already paid, lls. 6d. in the pound from 
the estate. 

The Corporation of the Trinity House have given notice of the 
efection of two lights at Burnham, in the Bristol Channel, which will 
be exhibited on the Ist of December next.— Cornwall Gazette. 

The Hartzmeer Victor, for Rotterdam, and the Catharina, for 
Dordt, made their escape from Liverpool on Thursday night, after the 
receipt of the Order in Council laying an embargo on Dutch vessels. 





| fore. 


The Zeemuw, for Rotterdam, made her escape on Friday, The revenue” 
officers pursued her; but as she was towed out by a steamer, their pur- 
suit was vain. [This is a fair specimen of the influence of the aurz 
Jfames. This steamer would have towed outa cargo of murderers with 
the same alacrity, only raising the charge a few per cents. In a proper 
state of the law, such an act would be attended with the condemnation 
of the vessel and the imprisonment of its owners ; in a proper state of 
morals, such an act, if it could be perpetrated, would have banished 
the owners from decent society, But it cannot, it seems, be punished, 
as the law now stands; and for satisfying the law of morals—it wag 
done in the way of business! What man is so strict as not to accept of 
that as an excuse, provided the man of business wear a good coat and 
give wine? Still, for mere curiosity’s sake, it would have been well to 
give us the names of these steam-boat people. } 

On Sunday night last week, a large brig, ascertained, from the stern 
of a boat driven on shore, to be called the William the Fourth, of Sun. 
derland, Thomas Brown master, was driven on shore and totally lost, 
with all her crew, about four miles northward of the Land’s-end, 
During the same! night and the whole of Monday, it blew a storm 
from N. and N.N.E. About two o’clock on Monday morning, a brig, 
about 300 tons burden, the Perseverance, of Blythe, from Liverpool 
for Bremen, was driven ashore at Hayle Bar. Fortunately she held 
together until the waves had so far receded as. to enable the crew, 
nine in number, to get on shore: a boy had been previously washed 
overboard and drowned.—Devonport Telegraph. 

An accident, which very nearly proved fatal, occurred to Lord Seaham, 
at Mount Stewart, on the 29th ult. A great mastiff dog at the kennel 
flew at him and got him down, and, but for the timely interposition of 
a labourer and his wife, would have tern him to pieces. Lord Seaham 
fortunately escaped with the marks and scores of the mastiff’s teeth all 
down his back.— Courier. 

One morning last week, the servants of Mr. R. Clements, Layton- 
stone, on getting up, found that the house had been broken open. On 
descending to the kitchen, they were startled by hearing loud snoring; 
and presently they observed a strange man fast asleep in an arm-chair 
close to the table, which was covered with refreshments and sundry 
empty wine-bottles. He was immediately bound securely to the chair; 
and a policeman having arrived, he was shaken with great violence ; but 
it was some time before he could be aroused. At length he drawled 
out, “I say, Jack, let’s have more wine.” On being brought to his 
senses, he was so frightened, that he admitted he and another man had 
broken into the house, and after packing up a quantity of plunder, sat 
down to refresh themselves. He was so pleased with Mr. Clements’s 
wine, that he took too much, and his comrade left him to his fate. The 
comrade was, however, apprehended by his information, and both rogues 
were committed to Chelmsford Gaol. 

A fire occurred at a farm near Lingfield, on the borders of Surry, on 
Tuesday sennight; and the circumstances leave no room to doubt that 
it was the work of an incendiary. Two large barns, containing twenty 
loads of wheat, and about fifty loads of oats, with several carts, har- 


| ness, &e. were consumed, so that the loss must have been very great. 


The landlord, Mr. Kelsey, was, we hear, insured; but we fear that 
the tenant, Mr. Atkins, was not. The fire was seen still burning on 
Friday.— Brighton Gazette. 

A most destructive fire broke out on Wednesday sennight, in the 
warehouses of Messrs. Bloomer and Son, at Holly Hall, near Dudley; 
which, with the dwelling-house adjoining, were quickly reduced to 
ruins. The damages are estimated at more than 2,000/, one-half of 
which amount only is insured. We regret to add, that some thieves 
availed themselves of the disastrous occurrence to pillage the furniture 
and several valuables from the house.—Birmingham Gazette. 

A crib-house in the parish of Holwell, belonging to George Warry, 
Esq., of Sherborne, was, on the 3d instant, discovered to be on fire ; 
and, before the flames could be subdued, the building was burnt down. 
There is too much cause for believing the fire was occasioned by an in- 
cendiary.— Western Flying Post. 

On Saturday night last, a large hay-stack, worth 1001, the property 
of Charles Attwood, Esq., which stood in a field close to the village of 
Dunstan, was discovered to be on fire. An engine was obtained from 
Newcastle about three o’clock in the morning, and by four the fire was 
extinguished. Some part of the hay was saved, and the corn-stacks 
near it were fortunately preserved.—Newcastle Chronicle. ; 

On Saturday morning last, a fire was discovered on board the brig 
Orion, Captain Manson, when about five miles south-east of Sunder- 
land; from which port she had sailed coal-laden, about two hours be- 
The smoke was first observed by one of the boys to proceed 
from the fore hatchway; the main hatches were taken off, and a few 
coals trimmed away, when a body of fire was seen towards the star- 
board quarter. The deck was scuttled, and water poured in ; but the 
flames burst out further aft, and in a short time communicated to ten 
barrels of tar in the after-hold. The crew of a Shields coble came 
to the assistance of the brig; but every effort to extinguish the flames 
proved abortive. The lives of the crew were saved ; but the mate, 
two men, and two boys, were severely burnt. The fire originated by the 
coal-trimmers haying’ left a candle burning in the hold! She had been 
loaded up that morning.— Tyne Mercury. 

On Saturday last, a private belonging to the band of the 17th 
Lancers, stationed at Wotton-under-Edge, shot himself with a pistol. 
The ball entered the left breast, and penetrated within an inch of the 
back, from which place it was cut out. He is at present in a fair way 
of recovery. No reason for his conduct has transpired, On the _ 
evening, a private belonging to the band of the same regiment attempte 
suicide, but was fortunately prevented.—Bristol Mercury. ) 

There is a couple residing at Dunmere, near Bodmin, whose united 
ages amount to 182 years. The husband is 95 ; and his consort 1s mm 
her 87th year.— West Briton. 





SCOTLAND. 
It appears, by a report of the proceedings of the Merchant Company 


' of Edinburgh, that the Lord Advocate is at present engaged in prepat- 
ing a bill for the reform of the Scottish burghs.-- Glasgow Chronicle. 
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A monument has been erected at Thrushgrove, the property of 
James Turner, Esq., to the memory of Andrew Hardie and John 
Baird, who suffered at Stirling for high treason in 1820. The monu- 
ment is a neat pillar, fluted, and surmounted by an urn, with a wreath 
and appropriate drapery. It bears the following inscription—* This 
monument was erected 10th ‘November 1832, on the lands of Thrush- 
grove, the property of James Turner, Esq.; where, on the 29th of 
October 1816, in spite of every opposition, 40,000 inhabitants of Glas- 
gow first bravely met and petitioned the Legislature for a redress of 
grievances and for a Reform of the Representation of the People in 
the Commons House of Parliament. Sacrec. to the memory of An- 
drew Hardie, aged twenty-eight, and John Baird, aged thirty-two, who 
were betrayed by infamous spies and informers, and suffered death at 
Stirling, 8th September 1820, for the cause of Reform now trium- 
phant, 1832.”— Glasgow Chronicle. 

The defence of the Reverend Edward Irving was laid before the 
Presbytery of Annan on the 7th instant. He avows himself the author 
of the publications complained of by the Scotch Church. The Pres- 
bytery have therefore proceeded to put the instructions of the General 

ssembly of the Church in force. 





PROFESSOR SIR JOHN LESLIE. 


The death of Sir John Leslie is an event that is not to be passed 
over without notice. Last week we were not able, at the moment, to 
collect all the facts that were required to do justice to the memory of 
this eminent man. Our labour in that respect has been rendered un- 
necessary, by the interesting biographical memoir which we subjoin. 





It proceeds, we believe, from the pen of an old friend and colleague of | 


Sir John’s; and appeared originally in the Caledonian Mercury. The 
able author writes with so perfect a knowledge of his subject, and with 
so nice a discrimination of the literary and personal character of the 
deceased philosopher, that it would be a piece of idle presumption to 
add to his remarks. 


“This eminent philosopher breathed his last on the night of Saturday the 3d 
instant, at his seat of Coates, situate within two miles of Largo, in Fifeshire, 
the place of his birth. We are not in a temper to make invidious comparisons, 
and cannot, we think, be accused of any such in saying, that our University 
has lost the only ‘ European name’ on the roll of its present Professorships, by 
this melancholy and unexpected event. Death’s ruthless hand has this year 
fallen heavily on Scottish talent and genius. Under it have been prostrated, 
within that short period, three of Scotland’s most illustrious sons—Mackintosh, 
Scott, and Leslie. Men very different in many respects they certainly were, but 
resembling each other in this, that they all possessed powers to engage the atten- 
tion and call forth the applause of the literary world, throughout all its realms. 
We grieve to think, that the fate of the last was too probably hastened by one 
of those foibles which sometimes curiously protruded themselves amidst the 
better powers and habitudes of his original and vigorous mind—a contempt of 
medicine, and an unwillingness to think that he could be seriously ill. A 
neglected cold, and exposure to wet in superintending some improvements on 
his much-loved place, followed by erysipelas in on¢ of his legs, not much heeded 
by himself at first, brought on his death. He was out on his grounds on Wed- 
nesday sennight ; but the disorder from that day increased so rapidly as to finish 
its sad work, as already mentioned, on the following Saturday night. 

We have neither time, nor materials at hand, nor qualifications for the task 
of fully delineating the inventions and discoveries, and the scientific attainments 
and character, of this very remarkable man; nor would the columns of a news- 
paper be the proper place for such a task, even though we possessed all the 
Yequisites necessary to its execution. But having long lived in habits of inti- 
mate friendship with him, we cannot allow the grave to close on his mortal re- 
mains without expressing our heartfelt sorrow for his loss, and attempting, how- 
ever hastily and imperfectly, to sketch some of the principal facts and features 
of his scientific career and personal character. 

‘‘ He was born in Apri! 1766, and destined, we believe, by his parents to follow 
the humble, though respectable occupations connected with a small farm and 
mill. But before he reached his twelfth year, he had attracted considerable 
notice by his proneness to calculation, and geometrical exercises ; and he was, in 
consequence, early mentioned to the late Professor John Robinson, and by him 
to Professors Playfair and Stewart. They saw him, we think in his boyhood, 
and were much struck by the extraordinary powers which he then displayed. 
After some previous education, his parents were induced, in consequence of 
strong recommendations, and of obtaining for him the patronage of the late 
Earl of Kinnoull, to enter him a student at the University of St. Andrew’s. 
Having passed some time in that ancient seminary, he removed to Edinburgh, ia 
company with another youth, destined like himself to obtain a high niche in the 
temple of scientific fame—James Ivory. Whilst a student in our University, 
he was introduced to, and employed by Dr. Adam Smith, to assist the studies of 
his nephew, Mr. Douglas, afterwards Lord Reston. Disliking the Church, for 
which, we believe, he had been intended by his parents, he proceeded to Lon- 
don, after completing the usual course of study in Edinburgh. He carried with 
him some recommendatory letters from Dr. Smith; and we recollect to have 
heard him mention, that one of the most pressing injunctions with which he 

was honoured by this illustrious philosopher, was to be sure, if the person to 
whom he was to present himself was an author, to read his book before approach- 
ing him, so as to be able to speak ofit, if there should be a fit opportunity. Hi 
earliest employment in the capital, as a literary adventurer, was derived from 
the iate Dr. William Thomson, the author of many and various works, all of 
which, with the exception of his Life of Philip the Third, have fallen into 
oblivion, Dr. Thomson’s read pen was often used for others, who took or got 
the merit of his labours ; and if we recollect rightly, he employed Mr. Leslie in 
writing or correcting notes for an edition of the Bible with notes, then publish- 
i But Mr. Leslie’s first 


ing in numbers, under some popular theological name. 
important undertaking was a Translation of Buffon’s Natural History of Birds, 
which was published in 1793, in nine octavo volumes. The sum he received 
for it, laid the foundation of that pecuniary independence which, unlike many 
other men of genius, his prudent habits fortunately enabled him early to attain. 
The preface to this work, which was published anonymously, is characterized by 
all the peculiarities of his-later style ; but it also bespeaks a mind of great native 
vigour and lofty conceptions, strongly touched with admiration for the sublime 
etery coe in nature and science. Some time afterwards he proceeded to the 
Randolphes a of America, as a tutor to one of the distinguished family of the 
‘Thoma, Ww. and after his return to Britain, he engaged with the late Mr. 
Sebebiiens wet to accompany him to the Continent, various parts of which 
titnenee with that accomplished person, whose early death he ever lamented as 
“At “soe oa and to his country. i ‘ 

ame what period Mr. Leslie first struck into that brilliant field of inquiry where 
spadion nes ~~ for his masterly experiments and striking discoveries re- 
Seon ig Buc hi ina and the connexion between light and heat, we are unable 
ion Y- - 1s Diiierential Thermometer—one of the most beautiful and deli- 
struments that inductive genius ever contrived as a help to experimental 











inquiry, and which rewarded its author " its happy ministry to the success of 
some of his finest experiments—must have ‘been invented before the year 
1800; as it was described, we think, in Nicholson's Philosophical Journal 
some time during that year. The results of those fine inquiries, in which he’ 
was so much aided by this exquisite instrument, were publis to the world im 
1804, in his celebrated Essay on the Nature and Propagation of Heat. 
experimental devices and remarkable discoveries which distinguish this publica- 
tion, far more than atone for its great defects of method, its very questionable 
theories, and its transgressions against that simplicity of style which its aspiring 
author rather spurned than was unable to exemplify, but which must be 
allowed to be a quality peculiarly indispensable to the communication of scientific 
knowledge. The work was honoured, in the following year, by the unanimous 
adjudication to its author, by the Council of the Royal Society, of the Rum- 
ford Medals, appropriated to reward discoveries in that province whose nature 
and limits he had so much illustrated and extended. 

*‘ The year just alluded to (1805) must, on other accounts, be ever viewed as 
Psy <8 in the history of Mr. Leslie's life, and, we fear we must add, in the 
history of ecclesiastical persecution of the followers of science. It was in this 
year that he was elected to the Mathematical Chair in our University, and that 
our Church Courts were disturbed and contaminated by an unwarrantable at— 
tempt to annul thatelection. But we gladly pass from this humiliating exhibi- 
tion to pursue the more grateful theme furnished by that course of experimental 
discovery by which Mr. Leslie conferred new lustre on that celebrated seminary, 
from which some misguided sons of the Church would have cast him forth as am 
unworthy intruder. It was in 1810, we think, that he arrived, through the 
assistance of another of his ingenious contrivances—his Hygrometer—at the dis— 
covery of that singularly beautiful process of Artificial Congelation, which 
enabled him to convert water and mercury into ice. We happened to witness 
the consummation of the discovery—at least of the performance of one of the 
first successful repetitions of the process by which it was effected ; and we shal 
never forget the joy and elation which beamed on the face of the discoverer, as, 
with his characteristic good-nature, he patiently explained the steps by which 
he had been led to it. We felt, on looking at, and listening to him, albeit not 
happy in the verbal exposition even of his own discoveries, how noble and ele 
vating must be the satisfaction derived from thus acquiring a mastery over the 
powers of Nature, and enabling man, weak and finite as he is, to reproduce some 
of her wondrous works. 

“Mr. Leslie was removed to the Chair of Natural Philosophy in 1819, on the 
death of Professor Playfair. He had previously published his Elements of 

Geometry, and an Account of Experiments on Instruments Depending on the 
Relation of Air to Heat and Moisture. Of his Elements of Natural Philo- 
sophy, afterwards compiled for the use of his class, only one volume has beem 
published. He wrote, besides the works mentioned, some admirable articles in 
the Edinburgh Review ; and several very valuable treatises on different branches 
of physics, in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. His last, and 
certainly one of his best and most interesting compositions, was a Discourse on 
the History of Mathematical and Physical Science, during the eighteenth 
century, prefixed to the seventh edition, now publishing, of that national Eney- 
clopedia. He received the honour of knighthood in the present year, on the 
suggestion, we believe, of the Lord Chancellor. 

“It would be impossible, we think, for any intelligent and well-constituted 
mind to review the labours of this distinguished man without a strong feeling of 
admiration for his inventive genius and vigorous powers, and of respect for that 
extensive knowledge which his active curiosity, his various reading, and his 
happy memory had enabled him to attain. Some few of his contemporaries in 
the same walks of science may have excelled him in profundity of understand- 
ing, in philosophical caution, and in logical accuracy ; but we doubt if any sur= 
passed him, whilst he must be allowed to have surpassed many, in that creative 
faculty—one of the highest and rarest of nature’s gifts—which leads, and is ne- 
cessary to discovery, though not all-sufficient of itself for the formation of safe 
conclusicys ; or in that subtilty and reach of discernment which seizes the finest 
and least obvious relations among the objects of science—which elicits the hidden 
secrets of Nature, and ministers to new combinations of her powers. There were 
some flaws, it must be allowed, in the mind of this memorable person. He 

















| strangely undervalued some branches of philosophical inguiry of high import- 


ance in the circle of human knowledge. His credulity in matters of ordinary 
life was, to say the least of it, as conspicuous as his tendency to scepticism im 
science. It has been profoundly remarked by Mr. Dugald Stewart, that 
‘though the mathematician may be prevented, in his own pursuits, from going 
far astray, by the absurdities to which his errors lead him, he is seldom apt to 





| be revolted by absurd conclusions in other matters.’ Thus, even in physics, he 





adds, ‘mathematicians have been led to acquiesce in conclusions which appear 
ludicrous to men of different habits.’ Something of the same kind was obser= 
vable in the mind of ,this distinguished mathematician, for such also he was. 
He was apt, too, to run into some startling hypotheses, from an unwarrantable 
application of mathematical principles to subjects altogether foreign to them ; as 
when he finds an analogy between Circulating Decimals, and the lengthened 
Cycles of the Seasons. In all his writings, with the exception, perhaps, of his 
last considerable performance—even in the sober field of pure mathematics— 
there is a constant straining after ‘thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn,’ and a love of abstract, and figurative, and novel modes of expression, 
which has exposed them to just criticism, by impartial judges, and to some 
puny fault-finding, by others, more willing to carp at defects than to point out 
the merits which redeem them. But when even severe criticism has said its 
worst, it must be allowed that genius has struck its captivating impress, dee 
and wide, over all his works. His more airy speculations may be thrown aside 
or condemned ; but his exquisite instruments, and his original aud beautifal ex- 
perimental combinations, will ever attest the fruitfulness of his mind, and con- 
tinue to act as helps to further discovery. We have already alluded to the ex~ 
tent and excursiveness of his reading. It is rare, indeed, to find a man of so 
much invention, and who himself yalued the inventive above all the other 
powers, possessing so vast a store of learned and curious information. His read= 
ing extended to every nook and corner, however obscure, that books have 
touched upon. He was a lover, too, and that in no ordinary degree, of what is 
commonly called anecdote. Though he did not shine in mixed society, and was 
latterly unfitted by a considerable degree of deafness for enjoying it, his conver= 
sation, when seated with one or two, was highly entertaining. It had no wit, 
little repartee, and no fine turns of any kind; but it had a strongly-original and 
racy cast, and was replete with striking remarks and curious information. 

“ Our readers will have perceived, that much as we admire the genius and 
talents of the subject of this hasty sketch, we are not writing an indiscriminate 
eulogy upon his mind and character. His memory requires nothing such to 
insure due concern for his loss, or to assuage the feelings of surviving friends. 
He had faults, no doubt, as all ‘of woman born’ have; and we have heard 
enough of them in our time from some who, it may be, have more. He had 
prejudices, of which it would have been better to be tid; he was not over cha~ 
ritable in his views of human virtue; and he was not quite so ready, on all 
occasions, to do justice to kindred merit as was to be expected in so ardent a 
worshipper of genius. But his faults were far more than compensated by his 
many good qualities,—by his constant equanimity, his cheerfulness, his simpli- 
city of character, almost infantine, his straightforwarduess, his perfect freedom 
from affectation, and, above all, his unconquerable good-nature. He was, in- 
deed, one of the most placable of human beings; and if, as has been thought, he 
generally had a steady eye, in his worldly course, to his own interest, it cannot 
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- be denied that he was, notwithstanding, a warm and good friend, an 
on whose affectionate assistance aMirm reliance could ever be placed.’ 


~ appear in the newspapers, that merit special remark,—Sir F. Herschel, 


_ the Birmingham Union and its President. 


da relation 
’ 


On the late Professor's private character, the following just remark 
occurred in a brief notice, also evidently written by an old and intimate 
frierid, that appeared in the Globe of Monday. 

*¢Tn private life, no man was ever more thoroughly sincere, simple, and un- 
affected. There was not a shade of hypocrisy or assumption in his character : 
he said at all times exactly what he thought, and never dreamed of disguising 
or modifying any opinion. Hence he was supposed by some, who only knew 
him imperfectly, to have foibles of which he was quite as free as most other men ; 
the only thing which he lacked heing the art to conceal and varnish.” 

Mention is made above of the opposition to Sir John’s election in 
1805. It is amusing to observe the charge and the accusers: the 
charge was Atheism, the accusers were the Tories. These people are 
consistent in something. 

Among the proposed successors to Sir John Leslie, two names only 


and Sir David Brewster. Sir F. Herschel, it is understood, has other 

ursuits in view, and would decline the appointment. To one of his 
independent fortune, a university chair offers no temptation. Sir 
David seems, therefore, the only candidate. He is omni exceptione 
major, in whatever view we choose to regard him. 


ELECTION TALK. 


Broincuam.—lIt is said that the Conservatives really mean to at- 
tempt this town, in opposition to Messrs. Attwood and Scholfield. 
The case of these gentlemen is not an ordinary one. The Reform 
Bill had many able and honest supporters, and Reform had many be- 
fore the Bill was heard of. But no set of men were placed in a position 
where they could give to Reform and to the Bill one tenth or one hun- 
dredth part of the assistance that was given to both by the Council of 
Nor was the influence that 
Mr. Attwood and his able coadjutors exercised the result of accident 
or good fortune—it was planned and matured by themselves; it was 
their own creation, and as wisely conceived as it was worthily exercised. 
There is not an elector under the Bill that does not owe these gentle- 
men a debt which the votes of a lifetime would inadequately repay. It 
is not an act of mere political opposition, but of base and infamous in- 
gratitude, for any man, be he Whig, be he Tory, to oppose them. We 
make these remarks, not because we doubt of their election—we know 
they will be elected. We make them merely to save the town of Bir- 
mingham from the shame of an attempt to contest their election. ‘The 
gentlemen selected by the Tories, to lead this their forlorn hope, have 
been variously reported. At one time it was a son of Mr. Rothschild’s 
friend, Mr. Herries—now, it seems, Mr. Horsley Palmer, the Bank 
Chairman, and a Mr. N. Clarke, are the men. Of Mr. Palmer's fitness, 
the kingdom had a pretty good specimen in that communication which 
led to Lord Althorp’s attempt to tax transfers of stock. His polities 
are wellknown. Who Mr. N. Clarke is, we cannot tell. 

Bricuton.—The Revising Barristers for Brighton, Messrs. Ryland 
and. Bosanquet, have terminated their labours. The relative positions 
of the candidates can now be more accurately known. Messrs. Pechell 
and Crawford come forward on the Conservative interest.. The for- 
mer gentleman is a Captain inthe Navy, an Equerry to her Majesty, and 
the possessor of an independent fortune, residing at Castle Goring, 
within a few miles of this place. ‘The latter gentleman was born in 
Brighton; at a very early age he went to India, where he remained 
twenty years ; he thea returned to this country, after having made a 
very considersble fortune. Within the last ten or fifteen years, he has 
occasionally visited Brighton, where he has a small property, a single 
shilling of which he never spent here until he thought of becoming a can- 
didate. Mr. Wigney is a banker of distinction in the town : his residence 
is, and always has been, in Brighton. He was born, bred, and educated 
amongst the people whose suffrages ne asks; he bas been a Reformer 
from his infancy. His father was a Reformer at a period when it was 
not only not fashionable to be one, but when the bare avowal of the 
very name was attended with danger. Mr. Wigney is acquainted with 
the localities of Brighton, and he knows what will benefit the interests 
of his fellow-townsmen. These are his claims, and by these he means 
to stand or fall. Mr. Faithful, the fourth candidate, is an Ultra Radi- 
cal; his political creed towers above those of the other three candi- 
dates. Many who intend voting for Mr. Wigney will, from principle, 
decline doing so for Mr. Faithful. The number of votes for this bo- 
rough is 1,612.— Correspondent of the Times. 

Camprivce.— Twenty-eight of the names attached to a requisition 
addressed to Sir Edward Sugden calling on him to stand for Cam- 
bridge belong to non-electors! He has, it is said, a great many pro- 
mises of votes from the same class. 

Carnarvon Boroucus.— The result of the registration secures the 
return of Sir Charles Paget, the Liberal member. Out of 146 regis- 
tered at Bangor, the Tory candidate calculates on 36. At Conway 
numbers will be about equally divided. Carnarvon and Pwhheli gave 
Sir Charles Paget a majority of about 50. In Criccieth, one of the 
strongholds of the Tory party, 28 have been registered, of which 
they will have a majority of 16. In Nevin, of 101 on the list, only 68 
were admitted, of which they calculate on about 50. The conduct of 
the Recorder of Nevin has been so extraordinary in his open and un- 
disguised attempts to support the Tory voters, that Mr. Young, the 
Revising Barrister, has determined to lay an account of it before Lord 


Melbourne. 


Dernysutre.—Lord Waterpark’s canvass has been such as to exceed 
his own most sanguine calculations. : 


Dupiey.—Mr. Campbell addressed his friends from the Bush Inn 
on Monday. In the course of his speech he reviewed the political life 
of his opponent, Sir H. St. Paul; and said, that though some of his party 
had gone over to the enemy, and the names of afew had been expunged 


~ from the list, he had the fullest confidence in the result, and should 


stand or fall with the people of Dudley, whose independence was in- 
volved in the contest. 


Hamrsiusre, Souru.—Lord Palmerston has acceded to the wishes 








of the requisitionists who solicited him to stand for the Southern.Di- 
vision of this county, and has addressed the electors as a candidate. 


_ Harwicu.—Mr. Leader has retired; so the interest of the two Mi- 
nisterialists will no longer be divided. 


_ Irswict.—Sergeant Goulburn and Mr. Fitzroy Kelly have offered, 
in conjunction, on the Tory interest. 


Lancaster, Sourn.—An application is about to be made by requi- 
sition to Sir Thomas Hesketh to come forward as a Conservative can. 
didate, in opposition to Mr. G. W. Wood, of Manchester. 


Leicester, Nortu.—The Liberal [?] electors met at Loughborough 
on Wednesday, determined to bring forward a candidate in opposition 
to Lord Robert Manners. 

Liverroot.—Lord Sandon has addressed to his constituents a letter 
which has had the ill-luck of displeasing all parties. For the Tories 
it is too free; for the Reformers, not free enough. The only persons 
to whom it is at all acceptable is the handful of Waverers, of whom his 
Lordship is specially the representative. The Reformers have called 
on Mr. Thornely to oppose Lord Sandon, and the most respectable re- 
quisition addressed to that gentleman gives every promise of his per- 
fect success; itis signed by no fewer than 1,450 electors—ascertained 
to be such by comparison with the lists. We need not now express our 
opinion of Mr. Thornely’s perfect fitness as a representative ; it was 
fully made known during the last election. His address, which will be 
found in our advertising columns, offers on all points a most favourable 
contrast to the milk-and-water effusion of Lord Brougham’s protégé. 
We direct attention particularly to the just discrimination of that part 
in which Mr. 'Thornely speaks of Negro Slavery, and to his important 
remarks on Corporation Reform. It is curious to observe, that Mr. 
Thornely was the man who in 1812 introduced Henry Brougham. to 
the notice of the Liverpool freemen. ‘ ‘Tempora mutantur, et nos”— 
Henry Brougham is now the Baron Brougham and Vaux. 

The Tories threaten to call in Mr. Fynes Clinton; in return for 
which, a som of Mr. Gladstone, who patronizes Mr. Clinton, will be 


returned for Newark,—that is, if the Duke of Newcastle can return 
him. 


Lonpon.—Alderman Waithman’s friends met, though in no great 
numbers, at the City of London Tavern on Monday. The Alderman 
made a speech on the occasion. He spoke of pledges— 

He did not think it necessary that they should require promises or pledges 
from him ; which he not only considered of no use, but which he even held to 
be unconstitutional. Representatives were unquestionably bound to obey the 
instructions of their constituents; but if members were returned to Parliament 
— by pledges, it was nothing more than returning so many incapable 
fools. 

He told the meeting what he had been— 

It had been truly stated that he was a Reformer when it was any thing but the 
fashion to be one; which was a proof that his principles were inherent—and, he 
might say, imnate—and not the result of interested motives or prevailing doc- 
trines. He would tell them, he was a Reformer when it was dangerous 
to be thought one; he was a Reformer ‘in 1794, when Horne ‘Tooke, 
Hardy, and others hazarded their lives on account of their reforming opinions ; 
and he knew that among the many warrants issued at the time for the arrest of 
individuals, whose only crime was that of being Reformers, one was directed 
against him. 

He mystified, as great men, and those who have been great, delight in 
doing— 

A great many questions had been lately agitated, and none more so than that 
of a repeal of the assessed taxes. He would not say what his intended line of 
conduct was to be upon that point ; but, from what he had done formerly, might 
be anticipated what he would do for the future. If, during along and public 
life, he had obtained credit for his conduct, no one could imagine that he would 
be so foolish as to throw it away or sully it at the very close of his eareer. 

This is mere twaddle. Surely the electors of the City are not such 
a set of “incapable fools” as to return this man again as their repre- 
sentative. He talks of his inherent principles and his disinterested 
motives: was it disinterested motives that prompted his melancholious 
complaints of the ingratitude of Liverymen when Sir James Shaw got 
the Remembrancership, and that directed his little band of followers 
and himself to hoot Mr. Hume because he favoured the appointment ? 


Alderman Wood’s friends met with the worthy member, by appoint- 


ment, on Thursday, at the Paul’s Head, Cateaton Street. Mr. 
William Smith, formerly member for Norwich, presided. The Chair- 


man paid a high compliment to the Alderman’s character— 

Every one knew the indefatigable zeal with which Alderman Wood pursued 
every object of public good,—a quality which, asa member of Parliament en- 
gaged in asimilar pursuit, he had the most indisputable opportunities of witness- 
ing. Noman could, in fact, exhibit a more decided contempt for fatigue upon 
every occasion cn which exertion was necessary. He could scarcely conceive 
any ground for discussion in the present meeting ; but a card shad been put into 
his hand, containing questions to candidates, which made it impossible for him 
to omit saying a few words about pledges. He had sat forty-six years In, Par- 
liament; and he would not hesitate to say, that those who nad returned him not 
only returned him free of expense and free of canvass, but free of pledges too. 
And why had they done so ?—Because they had observed his conduct to har- 
monize with his professions. A constituency could not have half sO substantial 
a pledge of a man’s future as the pledge of his past conduct—not for one year, 
but through a series of successive Parliaments; and if a man’s conduct could not 
be trusted, it was in vain to talk of trusting his words. 

No pledges were required; but Mr. Wood’s opinions were asked re- 
specting Slavery, Tithes, the Assessed Taxes, the Septennial Act, the 
Malt-duty, and the Newspaper-tax. ; 

Alderman Wood referred to his votes and speeches in Farias, 
for an answer to these queries. On the subject of tithes, he coul 
quote other testimony. Thirty years ago, he had gone into Chancery, 
at his own expense, to resist an oppressive tithe in Cripplegate— 

He had always endeavoured to make the public expenditure less, and ol 
public happiness greater. He had always expressed himself with respect ne fH 
duration of Parliaments; and he had acted upon the opinion whenever he . 
an opportunity, in favour of their short duration. Ever since the year 1794, - 
had been the zealous advocate of the reduction of all kinds of taxes ; and he ha 
voted in the House of Commons for a more extended suffrage than was thou ht 
expedient to be adopted by the Government, for he was always of opinion that 
all rated householders should have votes. 
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Resolutions of stipport having been voted by Mr. Edsthope, member 
for Banbury, and Mr. Wilkes, member for Boston, and others,—Mr. 
Pritchard, the Common Councilman, put a question to the Alderman ; 
which he was not, it seems, ready or inclined to answer— 

It was the opinion, he said, of many, that the reformation which was about 
to be visited upon the House of Commons should be extended to corporations, 

>and other public bodies which were in the habit of exercising great power. It 
was their opinion, too, that one branch of the Corporation of London, that to 
which the worthy Alderman belonged, was not remarkable for its willingness 
to correct abuses or remedy evils, and that the Court he alluded to would be 
much improved by being formed of persons periodically elected. Now he wished 
to know whether Alderman Wood was willing to support a proposition to that 
effect, and also whether the worthy Alderman would support a proposition for 
throwing open the doors of the Court of Aldermen to the public ? 

The Alderman would give no pledge, but said, that, in the House of 
Commons, when the question was discussed, he would pronounce his 
opinion. 

There was a meeting in the Ward of Portsoken in the course of the 
week, at which the several candidates were present, and where resolu- 
tiens of support were unanimously voted to Mr. Grote and Alderman 
Seales. Mr. Grote bids fair to divide votes with all parties. 

There was a number of meetings of candidates for the Metropolitan 
Districts yesterday. Dr. Lushington had a meeting, which was very 
mich disturbed by some of the Bethnal Green weavers; who have, it 
seems, entered into a combination to support Captain Marryatt, because 
he‘is ‘a declared enemy to free trade. The resolutions of support were, 
however, carried unanimously. Captain Marryatt’s meeting—for he 
had one also—did not terminate so well. The reporter says the majo- 
rity was against the resolutions of support; which were only carried by 
the misrepresentation of the Chairman. Mr. Portman’s friends met 
at the Café Colosseum, where arrangements were made to support that 
gentleman’s canvass. Mr. Portman was not present. Sir Samuel 
Whalley also met his friends at,the Globe, King’s Cross, and addressed 
them at great length. 

Mancurster.—The candidates for Manchester are Mr. Thomas 
Hope, ex-member for Gatton,—a rank Tory; Samuel Jones Lloyd, 
equally rank, but he endeavours to keep down the taint of his rankness 
by-the cosmetic now so fashionable called the Conservative paste; Mr. 
Mark Philips, Liberal; and Mr. Poulett Thomson. Of Mr. Thomas 
Hope, little account is made by his friends cr his enemies. Mr. Phi- 
lips is looked on as secure: the struggle, if there be one, lies between 
Mr. Jones Lloyd and Mr. Thomson,—or, more properly speaking, Mr. 
Thomson’s friends, for he is not ostensibly a candidate. A great many 
letters, addresses, placards, squibs, and other effusions, serious and 
comic, have issued from both sides. The calling of names is pretty 
equally shared, as usual ; but the facts, and by consequence the strength 
of the argument, lie decidedly with the Liberals. The following com- 
parison ts from the Committee of Mr. Poulett Thomson. It is well 
drawn up— 





“MR, THOMSON 

“Has been returned for Dover to four 
cessive Parliaments, free of expense,— 
at his post,—has made speeches on 
t number of questions, always in fa- 
f Liberal measures,—has brought be- 
fore the House propositions of the first im- 
portance, as regards reduction of taxes, par- 
ticularly those that press mest on the in- 
dustrious classes, — always advocated Re- 
trenchment, — advocated Reform before it 
was a Government question—a stanch ad- 
voeate of Catholic Purancipation,—voted 
for the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts,—has been in favour of the vote by 
ballot for a considerable time,—is a warm 
advocate for the speedy abolition of Negro 
slavery, and has supported measures tend- 
ing to it,—is one of the patriot Ministers 
who boldly brought forward, unflinchingly 
supported, and triumphantly carried the 
Rerorm Brit, that measure which has 
given us the right of voting, and without 
which we could not now have been discuss- 
ing whether we should return one of 
those Ministers, or a person who, had he 
been in Parliament at the time, would have 
done his best to have defeated that Bill,— 
in one word, he is the friend of Liberty, 
Reform, and Retrenchment.” 







MR. LLOYD 

“ Has been returned for Hythe to one Par- 
liament, for which he had to pay,—when 
there, was scarcely ever at his post,—never 
made a speech there,—never originited a 
single proposition of any kind,—never sup- 
ported any measure for reduction of taxes, 
—discouraged and opposed attempts at Re- 
trenchment,—is not known ever to have 
voted for Reform,—voted once for ‘inquiry’ 
into Catholic claims,—nothing to do with 
the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts,—is against the vote by ballot,—on 
the Slave question very cautious ; when 
anti-slavery measures have been discussed, 
afraid of mixing himself up with their sup- 
orters,—says he was quite startled at the 
Reform Bill, and considered it much too 
sweeping a measure ; being a cool and very 
moderate man, eould not have voted for so 
much justice all at once, believing it possible 
to have too much even of what is right and 
good,—could not have supported the second 
reading of the Reform Bill,—in one word, 
the less said about him the better for 
him.” 


We might deprecate, in a new borough of all others, an attempt to 
oppose an honest and able member of Government, as we believe Mr. 
Thomson to be,—did we not look upon it as a sort of just retribution. 
If Government will be so stupid and perverse as to oppose the best 
friends of the people in one quarter, it is just that they should be op- 
posed by the enemies of the people in another. 


Mippiesex.—Mr. Hume has formally addressed the constituency. 
He met a numerous body of the electors of the Tower Hamlets dis- 
trict at the George Tavern in the Commercial Road, on Wednesday ; 
where committees for each of the parishes of the district were, at his 


Suggestion, appointed. 


Mr. Hume spoke at considerable length in 


refutation of the ridiculous charge of Atheism, so industriously propa- 


gated against him— 


He had for ten years attended the ministry of the Reverend Dr. Dibdin, at St. 
Mary’s Church, Marylebone ; and always attended once, and sometimes twice, in 


the day with his family. 


He made it a rule, in fact, to neither visit nor receive 


Visits on the Sunday, but to devote that day among his family to the perform- 
ance of his duties as a father, a husband, anda Christian. 

We believe it would puzzle not a few of the scribblers who cant 
about Mr. Hume’s lack of piety, to give so good an account of their 


own. 


stated by Mr. Hume— 


The real reason, however, of the imputation was most correctly 


If there was any man a friend to religious liberty, and anxious that none 


should be annoyed because of their religious belief, he was that man. 


But the 


true secret was, that they had no real charge; and if they did not-lie, he deied 
them to bring any charge against his public character. 
For the Ministry, Mr. Hume hoped to be able to continue his sup- 


port to them. 


He did not desire to see a severance between the Whigs 


and the Radicals, but that they should go hand in hand in carrying into 


effect the great objects of the 


eform Bill. 
He was told by many, that in canvassing as he did, he was taking more 


He said in conclusion— 








trouble than there was any occasion for; but his object was to show himself at 
the head of the poll, not on his own ateount, but for the purpose of demon- 
strating that the principles which brought him in for Middlesex were not im 
abeyatice, but were active and powerful as ever. To himself personally, his return 
for Middlesex was no object ; for he could go elsetwhere, and be certain of bein 
returned ; nor was it his intention to go to a poll for Middlesex, unless he hat 
previously ascertained that his return was certain. 

The honourable member again met his constituents yesterday at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street. Mr. Warburton presided. Itis 
necessary to extract one passage of Mr. Hume’s speech on this oeca- 
sion, in order to contrast it with one of Lord Henley’s speech at Hamp- 
stead— 

He looked on slavery as a national stain, and the first thing he desired was to 
see it abolished ; the next, that it should be accomplished without bloodshed or 
anarchy ; and lastly, that it should be accompanied by an equitable and fair con- 
sideration of the claims of the planters, who held their present property under 
the law as fairly and as equitably as any man in this country held his estate. 
He repeated, it was the sin of the nation, and let not the individual suffer. The 
nation had done the wrong, and let them pay the price. Je was ready to 
agree to full, immediate, and absolute emancipation to-morrow, if it was shown 
that it could be done with safety. Or he would consent to go into a comnettee 
on the subject, and be guided solely by the evidence there adducec. 

Another part of Mr. Hume’s speech respected a lying charge made 
by acorrespondent of the Record (a Tory Evangelical journal), and re- 
peated, in an advertisement, by one of Lord Henlcey’s Committee— 

Another charge against him was, that he had distributed Paine’s works; than 
which never was a more barefaced lie invented—there was not one word of 
truth in it—it was altogether a base lie. The religious opinions of Paine were 
abhorrent to his feelings ; but, as respected his political works, he would admit 
that he might have spoken in praise of them, for he considered them as containing 
many of the soundest political opinions. | But that was no ground for blending 
together two matters perfectly distinct, and charging him with distributing the 
works, Distributing '—good God! He never bought but one copy of Paine’s 
political works in his life, and that he had by him still. He challenged the 
assassin to come forward and prove his assertion. — He should be at Twicken- 
ham on Monday, at Bedfont on Wednesday, and at Poplar on Friday—let him 
meet him at any of those places, and he would join answer with him. 

Mr. Hume mentioned, at the same meeting, that he had received a 
letter from Dr. Dibdin, expressive of his surprise and indignation at 
the charge of Atheism preferred against Mr. Hume so assidu- 
ously by Lord Henley’s friends and the Tories generally. [It 
is rather strange that Dr. Dibdin has been so late in being moved 
to this expression of fecling: the absurd and unfounded charge has 
been rung the changes on for the last six months by all the Tory scvrib- 
blers in London. ] 

A subscription was begun at the meeting, and 3001. contributed on 
the spot, to defray the expenses of Mr. Hume’s return; which we be- 
lieve, after all the bustle and racket of his enemies, is absolutely 
secure. If it be not, he will be returned by Westminster: the seat of 
one of the present members depends on this contingency. 

A meeting of Lord Henley’s friends took place at Hampstead, in 
the Hollybush Tavern, on Thursday. A Mr. Garratt presided. He 
asked if the electors of Middlesex would countenance the man—Mr. 
Hume to wit— 

Who hat had the impiety to propose, in the House of Commons, that the 
words “ Divine Providence” should be left cut in the Chelera Bill? Would 
they support a’ man who had thought fit:to remain at table at a dinner party 
where that most natural and usual mark of respect, ‘ His Majesty’s health,” 
had been refused? Would they elect aman who had, in the same House of 
Commons, talked lightly of the slavery of 800,000 of our fellow-subjects—of 
their murderous slavery : 

Lord Henley repeated the profession of his political creed. After 
Mr. Garratt’s tirade about slavery, it is amusing to listen to the Right 
Honourable candidate himself— 

To slavery he was a most decided enemy, as a system wholly wrong, unne- 
cessary, and impious. But this Christian end he would attain in a Christian 
way; he would not do evil that good might come of it. If he should be satisfted 
that bloodshed and ruin would ensue from the immediate freedom of the Blacks, 
he should have recourse to more cautious methods. With regard to compensa— 
tion, he thought it was surely right that England, the guilty participator in so 
atrocious a crime, should, at the same tiiae that she makes reparation to the in- 
jured, not ruin the means she had employed, but should satisfy them even if she 
pledged her last acre. 

In fact, then, in regard to Slavery, Lord Henley is rather a more mode- 
rate Reformer than Mr. Hume himself ! 

Dr. Evans, on moving a resolution of support, disposed of the im- 
piety as Lord Henley had of the Pro-Slavery attack— 

As a Reformer, Dr. Evans much preferred his Lordship to Mr. Hume. Not 
that he had a low opinion of the latter; on the contrary, he thought him am 
honest, well-meaning man, though misguided; and that he had certainly been 
of yalue to the country; and Dr. Evans would reject, with as much abhorrence 
as Mr. Hume himself could, the contemptible attempt made to excite a preju- 
dice against him by calling him “ Atheist.” 

Mr. Byng has addressed the electors: he refers to his votes on tl e- 
Test-laws, the Catholic laws, and the Bill; Lut says nothing of Mi. 
Leigh’s queries and his own answers. 

Norruampron.— Tuesday, Lord Milton made his entry into Thrap- 
ston, to commence his canvass, supported by the Reverend Lyttleton 
Powis, uncle to Lord Lilford, and the Reverend H. Rolls, of Ald- 
winckle. His Lordship harangued the farmers from the White Hart 
balcony, on the Reform Bill, the Slave Trade, and the Corn-laws. 

NorrincuaM.—The elevation of Sir Thomas Denman to the Lord 
Chief Justiceship of the Court of King’s Bench, has occasioned @ 
vacancy in the representation of this large and populous place. The 
names of Lord Rancliffe, Mr. Morrison, Colonel Fox, Mr. Henry 
Houldsworth, and the eldest son of Mr. John Smith, are handed about 
for the consideration of the electors. Lord Rancliffe declines going 
again to St. Stephen’s. Mr. Houldsworth is too Conservative, and 
won't do at any price. Mr. Morrison, from his knowledge and expe-- 


rience in mercantile matters, would form an unexceptionable member ; 
and we rather think he will be the man. 
vided for at Tavistock. 

SuropsuirE, Sourh.—lIt is generally understood that the Earl of 
Darlington will be a candidate for the representation in consequence of 
Mr. C. Pelham offering for the borough of Shrewsbury.—Salopiaxe 
Jur rnal. 


Colonel Fox is already pre- 
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Somerset, West.—Every thing goes.on most favourably for the 


Liberal cause: the objections tRat have been made by the ‘Tory party 
are failures in a very great majority of cases; the objections on the 
Liberal side are very few comparatively. The return of Sanford and 
Tynte is, by all the county who are not wilfully blind, considered 
certain. 

Somensrt, East.—The tactic now seems to be “guzzling,” and, 
considering Mr. Tory Miles is the son of a Bristol Alderman, a very 
appropriate mode of canvassing. But many of his friends now deem 
his cause hopeless. Langton is certain, and very little doubt of Brig- 
stock’s return is apprehended. 

Soutn Suieips.—We find from the communication of an intelli- 
gent correspondent, that we have been misled, by the Zines, in desig- 
nating Mr. Ingham, the candidate for this place, as a supporter of Earl 
Grey,—in other words, a Reformer. The fact is, Mr. Ingham is a 
Sneak. He is an anti-free-trade-monger, a shipping-interest advocate, 
a Canada-dry-rot-man, a supporter of Bell, the Tory candidate for the 
county—in a word, he is opposed to every thing that Ministers and the 
Reformers support. He professes himself a friend to the Cabinet 
merely in order to slip more easily into the House. § 
obviously not to be trusted by any Liberal elector; and if even the 
Tories vote for him, it can only be as a pisaller. 

Srarrorp.—Captain Gronow, the last-announced candidate, arrived 
in that borough on Thursday, and has issued an address, in which he de- 
clares that “ Reform in Church and State, the Abolition of Slavery and 
useless Sinecures, Retrenchment, and consequent diminution of Taxes,” 
will be his primary objects if returned to Parliament. 

Surrotx, East.—<A requisition to Lord Henniker and Sir Charles 
Vere is in progress, calling on them to offer, in the Conservative inter- 
est, for East Suffolk. The number of voters registered for the divi- 
sion is 4,259. 

Wanwick, Norru.—Mr. Stratford Dugdale has acceded to the requi- 
sition addressed to him by a large body of the freebolders and electors. 
A deputation waited upon him at Blyth, on Saturday. Mr. Dugdale’s 
principles are Conservative. 

WestmoreLANp.—Nearly the whole of Lord Lonsdale’s mushroom 
Sfreeholders have been admitted upon the registry, by the Registering Bar- 
rister.— Carlisle Journal. 

Wuirrnaven.—Of the return of Mr. Littledale, a friend to Reform 
and cheap government, the most confident, and I believe well-founded 
expectation is entertained, and this is under every possible discourage- 
ment. Lord Lonsdale monopolizes the appointment of magistrates, 
making them at his pleasure, and a precious manufacture they are! 
One of the latest of his appointments to the bench was that of a Mr. 
Robert Jefferson, a retail dealer in wines, spirits, and malt liquors. 
Not long since, the inhabitants, to whom the riot of the 28th of May 
1831 had demonstrated the necessity of having some magistrates who 
were not partisans, petitioned him to appoint to the bench six gentle- 
men, whom they named, of great respectability. His Lordship posi- 
tively refused to comply with their request ; and, by way of showing 
his contempt to the petitioners, handed their petition to an attorney 
named Heywood, clerk to the present bench of Magistrates, who hung 
it up in his office, with offensive comments attached to the names of the 
petitioners.— Correspondent of the Globe. 

Worcester, East.—The Reform candidates, Messrs. Cookes and 
Russell, have completed a most successful canvass, and no doubt is en- 
tertained of their being ultimately elected. The friends of the Tory 
candidate, Mr. Pakington, resorted to every means of annoyance in 
their power, in order to prevent the registration of votes. Large bodies 
of electors were objected to on vexatious and paltry grounds, in the 
hope that they would not take the trouble to defend themselves before 
the barristers. The result of the revisal of the lists, notwithstanding 
these Tory tricks, insures the large estimated majority of Messrs. 
Cookes and Russell. 

Mr. Pakington, according to the Worcester Herald, is so secure of 
his election, that his friends think of starting a second candidate of the 
same principles, in the person of Francis Rufford, of Yew-tree House. 

York, Crry.—About one hundred of the most respectable inhabi- 
tants of the city have signed a declaration, in which they state, that— 

*‘ Having viewed with regret, at former elections of members of Parliament, 
the practice of resorting, on those occasions, to bribery and other corrupt mea- 
sures, which are not only most unjustifiable and illegal, but highly calculated to 
pollute and destroy the morals-of the public, and to endanger the best interests 
of the community, do therefore hereby declare our intention of opposing, by 
the most efficient means in our power, the return of any candidate who shall, 
either directly or indirectly, be accessary to such proceedings.” 

If such a resolution were adopted and acted on throughout the king- 
dom, there would soon be an end of the system of bribery; but we 


fear English nature is not: yet ripe for such an exhibition of honesty and 


disinterestedness. 


Weymourn.—Mr. Burdon;. the new Liberal candidate, made his 
He addressed the electors at great length, and 
The profession of his political faith may be 


entry here on the 10th. 
with much approbation. 
best gathered from his own words— 


*¢None would go farther than myself in extirpating abuses of Church, Law, or 
State, always with a view to preserve the good and destroy the bad. The prin- 
ciples.of our laws and constitution are, or ought to be, reason and common 
sense ; aud when they leave these for other foreign objects, they err, the broad 
principle of happiness and security to all being the only right one. I would exercise 
the strictest economy in Government departments, paying each man by his de- 
serts, and not by the measure of his wants or wishes. Pwoala avoid interference 
in foreign politics as much as possible, or at least take care that John Bull should 
receive and not pay. I dislike the Corn-laws, but I think it unfair te abolish 
them till we are relieved from debts and taxation. 
abolished, the agriculturists may say justly, We will not pay the interest of the 
fundholders ; ‘aa making a collision between two parties equally balanced 
in the State, and perhaps a civil war between the agriculturists and the manu- 
facturers. We have no right. to. put one party on a level with the Continent 
unless the other is also, and that cannot be done without removing debt or taxa~ 
tion—a thing impossible at present. I repeat, I would do away with them 

when fair to the country, but till then should prefer a low fixed rate of duty. 
“Tithes I would remove i a fair commutation, and pay the Clergy liberally and 
equally. Bishops should be ministers of religion, and not ministers of state ; 
and.the whole-Clergy compelledito. residence and elected by: their flocks, thus 


If the duty be totally 


Such a person is | 


insuring good conduct and attention to duty. The whole-Church- Establishe 
ment should be remodelled, allowing their fair claims to. its present members 
and giving futnre satisfaction to these who differ from it. Slavery, that di me 
to vivilized society, I would fain see removed, but in such a manner. as neither 
to destroy the Colonics nor place the slaves in a worse condition than they are, 
Place the Africans in a condition to resist the power of making them slaves— AN 
will thus reach more effectually the fountain-head ; but the first slavery to whch 
I would call your attention, is the white slavery at home,—te the state of those 
poor beings who, compelled to resort for relief from starvation to the parish, are 
knocked down at so much per head to the highest Lidder ata vestry meeting, b 
the merciless hammer of a hard-hearted overseer, disgraceful ina country called 
free,—a country so anxious to impart that to others which it denies to its own 
subjects. Free trade Thighly approve of. Cheapness of goods, cheapness of 
justice, cheapness of education, I would anxiously promote, as leading to the 
great ends of life—happiness and security to persons and property ;_ giving the 
lower classes a due knowledge of their rights in the state, teaching them not to 
claim too much nor to be satisfied with too little.” na 











Betrast.—The last three days have been highly favourable to the 
Independent cause. Mr. Emerson had from the beginning very few 
to register ; and Lord Arthur’s forces were almost entirely exhausted on 
the first call of the list. Many are now pressing forward, giving a vast 
| gn rapidly increasing majority to Crawford and Tennent.—Northern 

hig. 
| Crare.—John Macdonnell, of Newhall, Esq. has declared himself a 
| candidate. Mr. Macdonnell is a gentleman of large fertune in that 
| county, and well known to the eleetors. 
| General Sir A. Fitzgerald, the present member for Ennis, will be in 
the field for the representation of Clare. 

Corx.—Mr. John Hyde, of Castle Hyde, has addressed the frees 
holders. He declares himself opposed to the tithe system, and looks 
“to the wisdom of a Reformed Parliament for such an immediate dis 
tribution of any tax that may be substituted in its stead, as will set to 
rest the present well-founded excitement.” Mr. Hyde is one of the 
gentlemen who signed the recent address from the county of Cork. 

Dvstrn.—Mr. O’Connell and Sergeant Perrin will stand. 

Dunpatkx.—In consequence of Mr. M‘Alister having declined the 
invitation of the electors, Colonel Torrens has received a requisition. 

Gatway Town.—Mr. A. H. Lynch, of the Castle, Galway, has 
come forward as an unqualified Repealer, and takes all the pledges of 
the Ultra O’Connell party. 

Kine’s County.—Mr. Nicholas Fitzsimon is announced by the 
Dublin Register as a Repeal candidate for the King’s County. This 
gentleman, Mr. O’Connell’s son-in-law, was talked of a short time 
since for the county Dublin. The Honourable Mr. Westenra is also 
talked of as a second candidate in the same interest. 

Lrverick Crry.—'The Conservative party in Limerick talk of Sir 
Hugh Gough as a candidate likely to come forward in their interest. 
‘The Political Union of that city have determined to support Colonel 
Evans and Mr. Moore in conjunction. 

Limerick County.—Mr. John Waller, son of Mr. Bolton Waller, of 
Shannongrove, and nephew of the ex-Lord Chief Baron of the Irish 
Court of Exchequer, Lord Guillamore, is named as one of the can- 
didates. 

Lonponperry.—Mr. Assistant-Barrister Hamilton, who presides 
at the registry for the city of Derry, has taken a new and original view 
of the 102. borough qualification. He refuses the franchise to every 
applicant who will not swear the house or premises out of which he 
claims to register is worth 10/. a year of clear sterling money above the 
rent paid for it, whatever that sum. may be.—Newry Examiner. [Mr. 
Barrister Hamilton will leave a very select constituency in Derry! We 
suspect the Examiner has not examined the truth of the report very 
accurately. Mr. Stanley has written to advise this pigheaded gentle- 
man,and the Attorney-General has joined the Secretary; but we know 
not with what effect. ] 

Lovutu.—lIt is thought the constituency will be limited to about 480. 

Loutn County,—It is rumoured that Mr. Blayney T. Balfour pur- 
poses offering himself. 

Meatu.—lIt is expected that the:constituency will not exceed 1,500. 

TraLeE.—One of the Denny family will contest the representation 
with Mr. Maurice O'Connell. Captain Leyne, formerly of the 58th 
Regiment, is reported as a candidate. 

. Trinity Cottece.—Sir Thomas Staples had been announced as 
candidate along with Mr. Crampton, but according to the Evening Mail, 
the statement is unfounded. 

The Mail also asserts, that the pious Lieutenant J. E. Gordon has 
consented not to. stand, 

Tyrone County.—The Honourable Henry Corry is at present soli- 
citing the suffrages of the electors of Tyrone. Sir Hugh Stuart and 
the honourable gentleman will be again returned. 

Warerrorp Counry.—Sir Richard Keane is in the ficld as the suc~ 
cessor of Sir Richard Musgrave. The principles of the new candidate 
may be gathered’ from the following passage in his reply to the requi- 
sition—“I have ever held the statesmanlike views of (le immort 








Grattan as the best guide and guarantee of Irish policy; and his pre- 
cepts I will endeavour to follow.” 

Warrrrorp Town.—Mr. Roger Hayes, a Catholic barrister, has 
allowed himself to be put in nomination by his friend O’Connell. His 
political creed is described in the following passage of his address—* I 
am an advocate for an unqualified repeal of the Union; I am an advo- 
cate for the total extinction of tithes and church-rates; Iam an advo- 
cate for the total extirpation of corporate monopolies, and their attendant 
abuses; in one word, [ am an- O’ Connellite,” 


BanrrsurE.—Colonel Gordon, of Park, the Liberal candidate, is 
canvassing the electors with every chance of ultimate success. In the 
upper districts of the county his success has been complete; and even 
in the hitherto most Tory districts he has received numerous pledges. 





Miscellaneous, 
Lords Stanley and Uxbridge, the Marquis of Tavistock, and Lord 
Grey, of Groby, the son of the Earl of Stamford, are to be created 
Peers. 
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His Majesty having the power of deciding between the claimants to 
the Peerage in abeyance since the death of Lord de €lifford, has de- 
termined in favour of Mrs. Russell, the lady of one of the sons of 
Lord William Russell.— Globe, 

Sir P. Maitland, Liecutepant-Governor of Nova Scotia, has ar- 
rived in town from that coleny. 

Lord Exmouth is dangerously ill, at his seat at Teignmouth. 

A Court of Directors was held at the East India House, on Wed- 
nesday ; when Captain Walter H. Whitehead was. sworn into the com- 
mand of the ship Duke of Sussex, consigned to Bombay and China. 





Cnotera Morzus.—The following is the report for the week. 





Days. New Cases. Deaths. Recoveries, 
BORUEAS scassjescossecdoae) (OB: dencseieaven! SR) tusivinns 
PRORTIRY. . -ocsscarsepiencecdes LMM Coespecpespy Mh sthegeveseswe aD 
Tuesday . G7 wecccccsccee Bd, cocccecsseee 60 
Wednesday .. Gs seesssvsicrs | 54 
Thursday... CTT 75 
Friday ..... wrsees 4B ‘natin 27 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 9th inst., at Walton Rectory, the Lady of the Rey. Lord Joun Tuynne, of a 
son. 

On the 11th inst., in Hamilton Place, the Countess Gower, of a son. 

On the 7th inst., at Ludlow, Shropshire, the Lady of Atten J. Nigurinaare, Esy,., 
Assistant Comr ry-General, of a son. 

On-+he 5th inst., at Geneva, the Lady of Cuartes Vernet, Esq., of a son. 

On the 13th inst., in South Audley Street, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Knottys, 
Scotch Fusilier Guards, of a son. 

On the 12th inst., at Wenvoe Castle, Glamorganshire, the Lady of Rosrar F. Jen- 
NER, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 9th inst., the Lady of James Duntap, Esq., M.D., of Baker Street, Portman 
Square, of a son, still-born, 








MARRIAGES. 

On the 10th inst., at Brighton, by the Rev. Edward Repton, Chaplain to the House 
of Commons, Cuartirs Ceci Martyn, Esq., to Marra Georaiana, third daughter of 
the late Joun Exxiot, Esq., of Pimlico Lodge. 

On the 14th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Hon. TuxoBanLp Firz-Wat- 
TER Burwer, eldest sonof Lord Dunboyne, to Jutra, second daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Brander, Esq., of Morden Hall, county of Surry. 

On the l4th inst., at St. Clement Danes, Lieut. Epmunn Hume Forses Denmay, of 
the Madras Artillery, to Miss ANN Hatt, of Flora Place, Plymouth. 

On the 14th inst., at Bloomsbury Church, the Rev. Ricnakp Beriamy, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of Edward Vaux, Esq., of Upper Montague Street, Russell 
Square. 

On the 13th inst., at St. Pancras New Church, James Witii1am Deacon, Esq,, eldest 
son of James Justus Deacon, Esq.,, of Ulster Place, Regent’s Park, to Esrugr Exrza- 
= tH, eldest daughter of Thomas Greenwood, Esq., Cumberland Place, Regeut's 

ark, 

On the 7th inst., at Gresford, Capt. Mosryn, R.N., of Llewesog, Denbighshire, to 
Susanna, youngest daughter of the late John Stanislaus Townshend, Esq., of Treval- 
lyn, in the same county. 

At Rolvenden, K 
J. R. Coomhe, of Spark den. 

On the 15th inst., at ryiebone Church, the Rev. Brook Grorcrt Batnaes, son of 
the late Sir Brook William Bridges, Bart., of Gcoduestone Park, Kent, to Lovtsa, 
daughter of the late Uharles Chaplain, Esq., of Blankney, in the county of Lincoln, 

DEATHS. 

On the 13th inst., at Ilfracombe, Micuazt Bowman, Esq., Surgeon, of Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square, aged 67. 

On the 11th inst. at Dale Park, near Arundel, after a few days’ illness, FRaNcEs 
Dowager Marchioness of Bure. 

On the 11th imst., at his house in Andover, Ratepu Etwatt, Esq., in his 70th year. 
6 On the 13th iust.,at Belgrave Square, Letiria, wife of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 

gle, Bart. 

At Madras, Lieut.-Col. H. T. Saaw, of the 45th Regt., son of the late Sir J, G. Shaw, 
Bart., Kent. 

At Ravelston, Sir ALExanvER Kerr, of Dunottar, Knight Mareschal of Scotland. 

At Linlithgow, J. Raz, Esq., Sheriff-Substitute of Linlithgowshire. 

On the Sth inst., at Blenkinsopp, Northumberland, the seat of Colonel Coulson, 
Hawwan, relict of the late Rev. Edward Dawkins, of Portman Square. 

On the 9th inst., at Shooter’s Hill, in his 76th year, Lieutenant-General Cuppace, 
Royal Artillery, and Inspector of the Royal Carriage Department. 

On the 11th inst., at Brighton, in his 48th year, Henry Anruur Brovenron, Esq., 
of Great Marlborough Street. 

On the 9th inst., in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, in his 73d year, Licutenant- 
Colonel RozExr Broveurton, of the Hon, East India Company’s service, 

On the 8th inst., at her seat, Kyne Honse, near Tenbury, in her 85th year, Mrs, 

YTTs, relict of the late Jonathan Pytts, of Kyne, in the county of Worcester, Esq. 

On the 5th inst., Tames Surrn, Esq, of Swan Walk. Chelsea, in his 83d year. 

At Dalhousie Ca>'!c, Lord Ramsay, eldest sonof the Earl of Dalhousie, in his 27th 
year, 














Wittocr, K.L.S, to Cnartorre,only childof the Rev. 





THE UNIVERSITIES, 
’ Oxrorp. 

The following degrees were conferred on the 15th. Masters of Arts—Rev. E. R. 
Berens, St. Mary Iiali; Rev. J. Bell, University; Rev. R. M. Ashe, Trinity; Rev. T. 
Patteson, Exeter; Rey. E. Meade, Wadham; Rev. H. Flesher, Lincoln. Bachelors of 
Arts—G. Scatt, Exeter, Grand Compounder; T. Hughan, Balliol, Grand Compounder ; 
N. F. Chudleigh, W. de Pipe Belcher, G, W. Stuart-Minteath, Magdalen Hall; E. 
Golding, W. R. Grove, Brazennose; G. B. Twining, University; the Me:quis of Doug- 
las, J. R. Hope, A. H. D. Ackland, H. Glyune, T. A. Maberley, E. 8. Lewis, J.D. 
Affleck, Christ Church; J. L. Popham, T. G, Bussell, J, Wills, Wadham; J. Davies, 
Jesus ; R. H. Goolden, Queens ; J. B. Kitson, N. F. Lightfoot, J. Bramall, W. Sheppard, 
J.F.E. B. Pollock, W. B. Trower, T. Yard, Exeter; T. L. Trotter, Lincoln; F. W. W. 
Martin, T. Simpkinson, R. F. B. Rickards, E. F. Smith, Balliol; G.G. Waddington. H. 
Hill, Fellows of N “ -o; G. B. Caflin, St. Jonh’s; T.R. Barnes, T. Carter, Wor- 
cester; F. P. Socke.i, ii. W. James, W. Hooker, W. Pridden, Pembroke. 

On the 10th inst. H, Denison, S.C.L., F. B. Portman, B.A;, A. Isham, B.A, and F, 
Anson, C.A., were admitted actual Fellows of All Souls College. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The Rev. H. S. Pinder, M.A., Junior Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, has been 
elected a Senior Fellow of that Society. 

J. Mills jun, Esq. B.A, of Pembroke College, has been elected a Foundation Fellow 
of that Society. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Nov. l4th, Claudine, Heathorn, from Madras; 15th, Uni- 
Verse, Duthie, from Singapore; 16th, Hero, ‘Thompson, from Bombay; and Grecian, 
Smith, for New South Wales. Off Portsmouth, 1th, W. Glen Anderson, Fawthorpe, 
from Singapore. At Liverpool, 14th, William Salthouse, Roberts, from Mauritius. Off 
the Cape, Lady M‘Naghtan, Faith, from Madras. At Bombay, July 16¢h, Boyne, Brown, 
from London. At Madras, June 29th, Ganges, Ardlie; July 5th, H.C.S. London, Smith; 
6th, Catherine, Fenn; and 8th, Fergusson, Young; all from London. At Bengal, June 
22d, Bahamian, Maxwell, from Liverpool; 23d, General Palmer, Cofgrave, from Lon- 
don; and 25th, Memnon, Pattinson, from ditto. At Singapore, May 24th, John Bigger, 
M'Beath, from London; ‘June 24th, Diana, White, from Liverpool. 

Sailed—From Giayesend, Nov. lith, Test, Brown; and 16th, Patriot, Guild, for the 

ape. From Liverpos}, 13th, Herculean, Battersby, for Bengal; and 15 h, Hindostan, 
Pattinson, for Bombay. From the Clyde, 13th, Fortune, Crawford, for Bembay. 

Deal, Nov, 16.—The Fieet sailed at 3 p.m., consisting of the Donegal. Vice-Admiral 
Sir P. Malcolm, Talavera, and Stag, accompanied by the armed Steam-Vessels Rhada- 
manthus and Dee ; also the French Frigates La Melpoméne, Admiral Villeneuve (who 


has shifted: his flag from the Suffrein) ; and L’ Ariane. 


Hi ptuaining in the Downs, BL.MLS, Larne and Scout, with Le Suffrein and a French 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, November 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Neepuam and Strunns, Earl’s Court, Brompton, browers—WuEELeR junior and Tyt~ 
toc, Cooper's Row, Crutchedfriars, wine-merchants—Eyre and Co., Manchester, 
coach-proprictors—Mavute and Horne, South Square, Gray's Inn, attornies—J. and 
W. Baserey, Southam, butchers—Ham senior and junior, Upper North Place, Gray’s 
Inn Lane Road, stable-keepers—Mason and Srannty junior, Mellor, candle-wick- 
makers—Rytanp and Wexcu, Birmingham, irou-merchants—Sarrrey junior and 
Wane, Great Yarmouth, brewers—Nicnorson and Wison, Leeds, stone-merchants— 
Perry aud Co., Hinckley, hosiers—R. Ouiver, Kensington, smiths —BetHen. 
and Unsworrn, Warrington, glass.dealers—Etuts and Co., Glasgow; as far as regards 
J. 8S, Woon, 










INSOLV 

Escvprer, Jon, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, hotel-keeper, Nov. 13. 

HeEILbrony, Istpors, Basinghall Street, merchant, Nov. 13. 

Sixes, SHakespeaR Garnick, Almondbury, bauker, Noy, 12. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
Cocxritt, WintiaM, East Butterwick, corn factor, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Burret, Samvet, St. Ives, woollen-dyaper, to surrender Nov. 29, Dec. 28 : 
Mr. Lloyd, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn; and Mr, Wright, Huntingdon. 

Pracury, Joun, Regent Street, ironmonger, Nov. 26, Dec. 25: solicitors, Mr. Hitch- 
cock, Davies Street, Berkeley Street ; and Mr. Wright, Golden Square: official assignee, 
Mr. Clark, St, Swithin’s Lane. 





? 
solicitors, 


DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 6, Remington and Co., Lombard Street, bankers—Dec. 6, Cazenove, Broad 
Street Buildings, underwriter— s and Co,, London, bankers—Dee. 5, Mat- 
thews, Old Street, § e’s, timber e 
chant—Dec , Norwich, silkman—Dec. 5, Holyate, Mitchell Street 
Luke’s, carpenter—Dec. 5, Ritchie, Blackfriars, coal-n Dec, 6, Fry, Great 
Irmond Street, dealer—Deec. 6, Dawson, Waltham, tann . 24, Pi Northamp- 

1ar 7, Reed, Birmingham, gun-maker—Dec. 4, Hes on, South- 
- 5, Donald, Hayton, cattle-salesman—D 5, Hughes, 

-glass-dealer—Dec. 8, Johnson and Co., Liverpool, cilmen—Dee, 7, 

iruggist\—Dec, 5, Branthwaite, Liverpool, fruiterer, 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 4. 

Tsaacs, Ox Streot, straw vturer—Taylor, Tokenhouse Yard, merchant 
—Dempsey, King Street, W< orter-merchant—Gell, Tottenham Court Road, 
lead-merchant—Bradwell, Gower Street, lodging- house-keeper—Morrell, oughbridge, 
innkeeper—Freestun, Moutkion Coombe, déaler—Biniie, Basingstoke, whariinger, 





















































Friday, November 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

A. and J. Jacons, Rarbiean—Bucrron and Linx, Doctors’ Commons, solicitors:— 
Hornoz and Fiery, Yardley Street, varnish-makers—Maxriotr and Fearn, Ash- 
borne, Derbyshire, merc -Barrow and Sons, Lancaster, woollen-drapeis—Dickins 

ants—Hiason and Co. Manch , attornfles— 
nd Davts, ¢ techurch, brass-found cx and Co., Tad- 
linemdrapex NGLAND, Vivary Brid 

-J, and J. Hunt, Southampton, conmon-brewers—Levit and WoRLEeD@E, 
gton Common, auctioncers—Mittis and Suirn, Rotherhithe, shipwrights—Hat- 
nd Nurratyt, Cloughlane, Lancashire, commen-carriers—RicHar ind Ep- 

Bi ngham, si smi t., JLK. and R.N, Witutams, Bristol, timber- 
aud H. Lirrrs, Chels deners, 

INS Ps. 
Street, St. James’s Square, wine-merchant, Nov. 15. 
1are, Victualler, Nov, 15, 

n, Nov. 14, 

ar, Nov. 14, 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, 
Lerp, Ricuaxp, Barby, Northamptonshire, maltster, from Oct. 5 to Nov. 23. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
Bitiows, GeorcE Baker, Poole, ironmenger. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bereny, Grorce, London Wall, dealer, to surrender Nov. 
Crowe, King Street, Cheapside, 

Bower, Grorce and Manoat, Birmingham, gilt-toy-makers, Nov. 30, Dee. 28: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Alexander and Co., Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn Vields ; and Messrs. Lee 
and Co., Birmingham, 

Burrew., SAMvEL, 
Bartleit’s Buildings, I 

CarFra.Lt, WILLTAM 8 














































22, Dec. 28: solicitor, Mr, 












Ives, linen-draper, Nov. 29, Dec. 28: solicitors, Mr. Lloyd, 

rm; and Mr. Wright, Huntingdon. 

r, Rickmansworth, butcher, Nov. 22, Dec. 22: solicitors, 

Sandys and Son, Crane Court, Fleet Street; official assignee, Mr. Kitchener, Lothbury. 
trace, ITennry, Regent Strect, painter, Nov. 21, Dee. 28: solicitors, Messrs. Blunt 

and Co., Liverpool Street ; official assignee, Mr, Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman 

Street. 

Dircnrre.p, James, Warrington, victualler, Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. ‘Temple; and Messrs, Crossley and Sudlow, Manchester. 

Harrison, SAMvEn, and Bristow, Winrram, Old Brompton, nurserymen, Nov. 24, 
Dec. 28: solicitors, Messrs. Lane and Prideaux, Goldsmiths’ Hall, Aldermanbury. 

Hicerns, Evan, Manchester, draper, Nov. 29, 30, Dec, 28: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson 
and Wetherall, Temple; and Messrs. Hadfield and Grave, Manchester. 

Howarp, Tomas, Burnley, tailor, Dec. 8, 28: solicitors, Mr. Scott, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; and Messrs. Shaw and Artindale, Burnley. . 

Jarvis, Writ1aM, Peterborough, victvaller, Nov. 23, Dec, 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Western and Son, Great James Stree, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr, Abbott, 
King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street. . 

Jerrerys, Tuomas, Hanley, perfumer, Dec. 1,28: solicitors, Messrs. Dax and Bick- 
nell, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr, Jones, Hanley. 

Kissy, Wi.i1aM, Southampton, hotel-keeper, Nov. 27, 
Bremridge, Temple; and Mr. Blanchard, Southampton. i 

Laver, Isaac, Clapham, tallow-chandler, Nov, 21, Dee. 28: solicitor, Mr, Soumes, 
Great Winchester Street, Broad Street. J 

Ouprietp, James Peter, Liverpool, merchant, Nov. 30, Dec. 28: solicitors, Messrs, 
Lowe and Co., Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane; and Mr, Whitiey, Liverpool. 

Pavmer, Henry, Alfred Street, Bow, dealer, Nov. 21, Dec. 28: solicitor, Mr. Lang, 
Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street. 

Pearce, Joun, Museum Street, Bloomsbury, licensed-victualler, Noy. 22, Dec, 28 
solicitors, Messrs. Gole, Lothbury; official ass se, Mr. Green, King’s Arms Yard, 

Pricer, Ge e, Portland Place North, Cli n Road, bookseller, Nov. 23, Dec. 28: 
solicitor, Mr, Griffith, Salisbury Square; official assignee, Mr, Gibson, Basinghall 
Sireet. 

Saunvers, Joun, Corbet’s Tay, schoolmaster, Nov. 22, Dec. 28; solicitor, Mr, Faw- 
cett, Jewin Street, Cripplegate. roth 

Suorer, Bevan Groroer, Chester, manufacturing-chemist, Nov. 23, Dec. 23: sohi¢i- 
tors, Messrs, Adlington and Co,, Bedford Row; and Messrs, Radcliffe and Duncan, 
Liverpool. 

oulen, WitttaM, Billingsgate, fishmonger, Nov. 27, Dee. 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Williams and Beihel, Lincoln's Inn Fields; oficial assignee, Mr. Kitchener, Lothbury. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Dee, 13, H. and J. Cazenove, Broad Street Buildings, merchants—Dee. 7, Bruce, Bar- 
tholomew Lane, insurance-broker—Dec. 10, Davison and Nouaille, Star Court, Bread 
Street, dealers—Dec. 7, Hamerton, Wansford, Northamptonshire, paper-mannfacturer— 
Dee. 10, Campbell, Half-moon Street, Piccadilly, coal-merchant—Dee, 13, J. and E, A. 
Smee, Crown Court, Cheapside, warehousemen—Dee. 12, Leech, Ludgate Hiil, licensed- 
victualler—Dec. 10, Norris and Tyas, Bury Place, Bloomsbury, wine-merchants—Dee- 
13, R. and W, B. Bywater, Waltham Abbey, grocers—Dee, 10, Andras, Addlestone, 
Surry, brewer—Dec. 5, Sikes and Wilkinson, London, bankers—Dce. 20, Powell, Ne- 
went, Gloucestershire, grocer—Dec. 10, Laws, Great Yarmouth, linen-draper—Jan. 4, 
Jamieson and Sandiman, Ashton-under- Line, ironfounders— Dee. 7, ‘T. and 'P, Tod, Bir- 
mingham, factors—Dec. 10, Gibson senior, Norwich, kiddier—Dee. L5, Bayley, Stockport, 
cotton-spinner—Dec. 10, Robinson, Henbury, Gloucestershire, innholder—Dec. 10, ‘Tur- 
ner and Hyslop, Liverpool, merchants. 

CERTIFICATES 
To he granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Dee. Te 

Fourdrinier, Brownhills, Staffordshire, paper-merchant—Helsby, Liverpool, watch- 
case-mannfacturer—Lee, Arundel Street, Strand, commission-agent—Andrew, Works- 
worth, Derbyshire, scrivener—Marshall, Lawrence Pountney Place, whitelead-merchant 
—M. and M. S, Newton, Kensington, schoolmistresses—Tayler, Marylebone Lane, wine- 
mnerchant, 


St. 
7) 
iol 














Dec. 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The last despatches from Berlin received at the French Embassy 
here are quite pacific. 


Paris Papers of Thursday were received this morning, by express. 
A telegraphic despatch had been received by the Minister of War, 
announcing that the French troops were in movement, and would enter 
the next dayinto Belgium, if no contrary order were received from Paris. 


The correspondence seized with the Dutchess pe Berrt is said to 
comprehend letters from the Kings of Bavaria and Saxony, and various 
other potentates, among whom the most conspicuous is Don Micvuet. 
The Carlists, it appears, agreed to guarantee that worthy’s loan, in re- 
turn for a slice of it to be set apart for the support of the Dutchess’s 
cause. 


It is stated that the Dutch King has not copied our example in the 
imposition of an embargo. Up to the 13th, English vessels had re- 
ceived permits to discharge as usual. Some Dutch fishing-boats were 
detained a few days since, contrary to the orders of the Government 
‘ not to molest them. They have been released. . An Austrian vessel 
was detained at Penzance, because it was proceeding to Holland; 

‘ but it also has been released. 

Great discontent is said to prevail in Don Micvuert’s troops at 
Oporto. Several of the regiments are in a state of open mutiny ; and 
three have been disarmed and sent off to the capital. 

We have been informed, from a source upon which we can rely, that 
during this week no less than 3,100 men have been sent off to Oporto : 

. from Belgium, 1,000; from Boulogne, 600; from L’ Orient, 900 ; from 
Glasgow, 600.—Morning Chronicle. 

Spain, with which we intimated that the Ambassadors of France and 
England were in treaty for the recognition of Donna Marra as Queen 
of Portugal, has at last turned round, and, as a preliminary, has de- 
manded the release from prison of all its subjects now in confinement 
in the prisons of Portugal. Will Micuet dare refuse this demand? If 
he does, the Spanish Minister will retire, and the drama will soon 
close.—Morning Chronicle. 

The Madrid correspondent of the Jerald says that Frerpinanp 
means to resign in favour of his daughter, and that a general Cortes is 
to be summoned for that purpose. 

It was understoodin Paris when the last accounts came away, that by 

the 16th (yesterday) Marshal Grrarp would be in full march for Ant- 
werp, which he would reach in a couple of days. His forces altogether 
will amount to about 100,000 men, including the reserve. 

Tue Sreaxer.—As Mr. Manners Surron was travelling through 
Haddington, on a visit to his relative Mrs. Nissrerr, at Beale, a 
crowd of people mistook him for Mr. I'rercusson of Raith, the 
Reformer: they immediately took the post-horses out of the car- 
riage, and pulled him through the town, notwithstanding the expostu- 
lations of Mr. Surron, and his telling them he was “ No Reformer !” 

The Earl of Anerpeen’s health has of late suffered considerably, 
chiefly attributable to anxieties and political chagrin. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excuanae, Frivay Evenina. 

The English Stock Market has continued during the past week in the same 
state of quiescence that we have so frequefitly had ‘occasion to notice, and the 
fluctuations have been quite unimportant,—all descriptions of Stock having only 

“varied from 4 to 3 percent., and close this afternoon nearly at the prices of 
Saturday. Consols for Money have been 834, and close at 83}; while for the 
Account 83§ has been the lowest price; and 83%, 7, is the closing price of this 
afternoon. New 3} per Cents. have been at 91% and 913, and close at 913, 4. 
Exchequer Bills at one period were as low as 20s. prem. ; but have since rallied, 
and close this afternoon at 25s., 27s. prem. Bank Stock has been at 187, 
while the last price to-day was 186}. India Stock was on Monday at 2013; 
has since been at 2024; and has again dropped to 2014. Money still continues 
very abundant. 

In the Foreign Market, the business in all sorts of Stock has been extensive ; 
and the settlement of the Account, which took place yesterday, was heavier than 
has been known for some time. Some of the speculators for a rise not having 
been able to carry over their Accounts, were compelled to sell large quantities of 
Stock, which depressed the prices of Spanish and Portuguese Stock and Re- 
gency Scrip; but the pressure being over, those Markets have again rallied, and 
even improved upon their previous quotations. Dutch Stock has been at 41} 
and 40}, and closes 403 to 414. Belgian Stock has been steady at 73}. Rus- 
sian Stock has been as low as 974; but the Market was rendered firm by some 
large purchases for money, and has since improved to 98, closing this afternoon 
at 973, 98}. Brazilian Bonds have been heavy during the whole week at 47}. 
Spanish Stock was on Monday at 16, and afterwards reached 16$, since which 
it has been at 164; but a general disposition to purchase being evinced to-day, 
it rose soon after business to 17, and, after some slight fluctuation, closed this 
afternoon at 17}. Portuguese Bonds have been at 483, and close at 49, 50. 
Regency Scrip has been 3} dis. in the early part of the week, and yesterday was 
at 4dis. On the opening of the Market this morning, some purchases for 
Money were effected at 33 and 3} dis. ; and the price has since been 3}, and 
closes 3}, 3} dis. 

The news from Berlin has had an unfavourable effect on the Funds ; and soon 
after the opening of the market, Consols were at 83§; but no further fall has 
taken place, and the price is now 83§ 3. Exchequer Bills have improved, 
having been 28s, prem. The Foreign Stocks are generally lower, but the business 
in them has been quite unimportant. Spanish Stock maintains itself at 17}. 

3 per Cent. Consc_, 33§ $ Belgian 5 per Cents. 724 34; Mexican 6 per Cents. 264 74 
Ditto for Account 83¢ 4 Brazilian 5 per Cents. 47 4 | Portuguese Sper Cts. 49 4 
New 34 perCent.Ann. 91 4) Danish 3 per Cents. 674 8 | Do. Regency Sc.5p. Ct. 38 $ 
Bank Stock 186 4 7 | Dutch 24 per Cents, 40% 1 | Prussian (1818) 5 p. Ct. — 


India Stock...... 202 French 3 per Cents. —_ | Russian(1822)5p.Ct.97 4 
Exchequer Bills 26 28 Greek (1825) 5 p. Cts.26474] Spanish (1821)5p.Ct.17 ¢ 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE DUTY OF FOLLOWING EVIL COURSES. 


AN argument used by Mr. Tuomas Barina, at the Anti-Minis- 
terial meeting in the City, is not without speciousness. “ Ear] 
Grey,” says he, ‘‘ was put into power to remedy the Duke of Wxt- 
LINGTON's blunders, not to follow them.” This is meant as an 
answer to those who contend, that for the coercion of Holland, the 
present Ministers are not responsible, inasmuch as it is the legiti- 
mate consequence of the gift of the Conference bequeathed them 
by their predecessors. Now, it is quite true, that Karl Grey was 
put into power to remedy the Duke's blunders,—and his task has 
been no light one; but it is not true that he was at liberty to de- 
part from every course commenced by the Duke, even though the 
course were a foolish one and he so considered it. 

Where the effects of the Duke’s measures centered in himself, 
or were limited in their operation to England, certainly Earl Grry 
was bound to counteract them by a change of policy. But no 
Minister, whatever be his feelings, can justly or safely refuse to 
fulfil the intentions of his predecessor, where the interests of third 
parties are at stake. The interference of the Duke of Weutinc- 
TON in the affairs of Holland and Belgium might, in its commence- 
ment, be wrong; but, wrong or right, it placed Holland and Bel- 
gium in a position in which, but for that interference, they would 
not have been placed. Unless, therefore, Earl Grey had been 
prepared to restore those powers to the position they occupied be- 
fore the Duke interfered,—which he had not the power to do,—he 
was bound to finish what the Duke had begun. It would indeed 
be a pretty state of affairs, if, whenever a new Ministry were 
formed, every inchoate measure of their predecessors, of which 
they did not happen to approve, were immediately to be abandoned, 
however deeply the interests of foreign nations were implicated in 
their issues. 

Of what consequence would it have been for Earl Grey to tell 
King Leopotn, or King WiL.i1Am, or the Governments of the 
countries over which they reign—‘* The plan of a Conference does 
not square with my ideas of international law; it did not originate 
with me, it originated with the Duke of WELLINGTON, to remedy 
whose blunders I have taken office—it must be given up?” Would 
not Holland and Belgium have answered—‘ We know not you 
or your predecessor; our contract is with England; and England 
is bound to fulfil the engagements into which she has voluntarily 
entered, whether the agent were Duke or Earl.” It has been ob- 
served, that were honour to depart from all places else, it ought to 
be found in the hearts of kings. So, we would say, if consistency 
were to depart from all other bodies of men, it ought to be found 
in the conduct of great nations. 

The Romans had a short way of getting at a difficult conclusion, 
when any bargain had been entered into by a Consul, that the 
Senate was unwilling to ratify—they tied the blundering diploma- 
tist neck and heel, and sent him, as a present, to the people whom 
the non-ratification of his agreement had injured. Had we treated 
the Duke thus,—had we sent him over, under a guard of Radicals, 
that the States-General of Belgium might punish him at their 
pleasure, in revenge of his broken covenant,—it might have been 
accepted as a species of barbarous justice: but these straightfor- 
ward methods of doing business are not customary in modern 
times. When a nation, now-a-days, makes-a bad bargain, it is 
considered right that it should bear the consequences of it. Whe- 
ther, in the recent declaration and expedition against Holland, the 
Ministry have made the best of the Duke's bargain, is a point that 
we do not pretend to settle; but we feel pretty well assured, that 
had the Duke been left to manage the end’as he managed the be- 
ginning of the arbitration, he would not have made a better. 


STATE OF PARTIES IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


TuereE is a Juste Milieu in England as well asin France. In 
both countries, the term may serve to describe the supporters of 
their respective Administrations. The Ultra-Tories correspond 
with the Carlists ; and the Radicals have their prototypes in the 
party of the Movement. 

In England, the political prospects of the Tories have been 
blasted by their adherence to arbitrary principles of government, 
obstinately persisted in until repentance came too late. They con- 
sidered liberty to be an evil to be mitigated and lessened, not a 
blessing to be extended and improved. They converted the 
House of Commons into a tax-trap; and used it as a screen behind 
which they skulked from the inquiring eyes of the People. They 
made sounding speeches on the immense advantages which the 
nation derived from its representative form of government; while, 
by means of the rotten boroughs, they deprived it, in a great de- 
gree, of that character, and consequently of the power to benefit 
us and control them. Well might they boast, that they had ex- 
tracted from the English Constitution its democratic sting—that, 
however liberal and patriotic the views of the Monarch might be, 
they had turned the key of his closet upon every one who ap- 
proached it in the garb of a popular Minister. This base policy 
might have continued to prosper for an indefinite period, had 
it been possible to keep the People in ignorance by gagging 
the Press. But, though too often disgracefully pliant, the 
sturdy spirit of Englishmen resisted this. master-stroke of ty- 
ranny; so that even in the worst days of CasTLEREAGH and S1p- 
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— 
qoutH, the Press, under the protection of the Trial by Jury, re- 
mained comparatively free. The first consequence of this freedom 
was the extension of political knowledge among the People ; and, 
as popular ignorance is essential to the prevalence of aristocratic 
‘misrule, the second has been the overthrow of the Tory domi- 
nation. The haughty and unrelenting men, who for so many 
years banded themselves together to plunder and oppress their 
fellow subjects, have suffered so severely in the late battle on the 
Reform Bill, that, if not absolutely hors de combat, they will never 
again be able to recover the strongholds from which they have 
been bravely driven. They would act prudently, therefore, in re- 
tiring into their Conservative quarters, where with “Claret and 
Madeira they may irrigate the dryness of decline.” 

_ By the Radical party, we do not mean to designate the followers 
of Hunt and Caruitg, or the advocates of violent and uncon 
 stitutional measures. We employ the term here to designate that 
honest and independent but small body of members in the House 
‘of Commons (though powerful and numerous out of it), who wish 
‘to pull up Corruption by the roots, in order that the tree of 
Liberty may have ample room to strike deeply into the soil. 
These men are no office-seekers, nor constitutionmongers. They 
consider a Reformed Parliament as the means of effecting great 
good for the country, and are determined to use it for that end. 
Should further alterations be found necessary, in order to render 
the House of Commons not merely a full exponent of the just 
and lawful desires of the People, but also an efficient instrument 
for their accomplishment, then, and then only, will they promote 
such alterations. In the mean while, they will set fairly to work 
with the tools already in their hands. Public approbation, and 
the internal consciousness of deserving well of their country, must 
be the only guerdons which they can hope to win. They are too 
few in number, and act too independently of each other, to form a 
party in the House with any hope or intention of obtaining oflice. 
in fact, though capable of doing infinite service in their actual 
position, they would lose weight in the country by becoming Mi- 
nisters,—if such an event were within the range of probability, 
instead of being far beyond it. The Juste Milieu, or Ministerial 
party, are well aware, that there are certain measures of reform, 


which this Independent party will regularly support; but, on the 
other hand, that there is a description of temporary expedients and 
palliatives, the adoption of which they will scout and resist. 

The character of the Ministerial party may be fairly enough de- 
seribed by the term Juste Milieu, as it is used and understood by 
our volatile neighbours, whose past history proves how seldom 
they have been able to hit it themselves. The Whig party, or 
that union of parties which forms the present Administration, 
stands in the middle between the Tories and the Radicals. How 
far their position can, strictly speaking, be called “ juste,” many will 
be disposed to question. They support a commutation, not an 
abolition of tithes ; a reduction possibly, not an abolition of the 
Corn-duties; gradual, not immediate emancipation of slaves; 
and quinguennial, rather than triennial, certainly not annual Par- 
liaments. They will probably also oppose the introduction of the 
vote by ballot. In short, as a Ministry, they may be considered 
as the patrons of half-measures. If they should go greater lengths, 
it will be owing to the impetus received from the Radicals—both 
in and out of Parliament. They will probably command a consi- 
derable majority in the new House of Commons; and, owing in a 
great measure to the peculiar state of parties in the country, will 
almost certainly retain possession of their places for some time to 
come. At any rate, we hold it to be tolerably clear, that their suc- 
cessors, to whatever division in the State they may ostensibly be- 
long, must necessarily adopt the principles and policy of the Juste 
Milieu. If, as we have seen above, neither the Tories nor the Ra- 
dicals can possess any reasonable expectation of forming an Admi- 
nistration on the principles of their respective parties, the only 
alternative which is presented to the King, is to retain his pre- 
sent servants, or to select others of the same brood, family, and 
caste. 

We have compared the Carlist party in France with our Ultra- 
Tories. The points of resemblance between them are many and 
striking. They agree in maintaining the first grand principle of 
despotism—that of excluding the people as much as possible from 
all share in the government of their country, and all control over 
the funds which they have furnished to carry it on. Both are 
enemies to freedom of speech and writing, and friends to clerical ex- 
tortion. Suspensiens of the Habeas Corpus Act, 4 la CasTLEREAGH, 
and Ordinances, &4la PotigNnac, are the measures which they 
adopt to silence the murmurs of an oppressed and indignant na- 
tion,—measures which naturally recommend themselves to des- 
potic temperaments and miserable understandings. They prefer 
CuaArues the Tenth to Louis Puitir, Micgues to Pepro, and 
Russian Absolutism to Polish Liberty. Fortunately for the people 
of France and England—fortunately for the whole world—there is 
one other point of resemblance between them at present: we al- 
lade to the position of both at the foot of the political ladder. 
There let them rest—it is their proper place. Every step upwards 
which they are suffered to take, will be upon the trampled rights 
and defeated hopes of their fellow men. : 

It is, perhaps, rather in their peculiar position, than in their 
political tenets, that the French Opposition resemble our Radical 
or Independent party. Although they both possess the power of 
influencing the measures of Government to a great extent, yet 
there is little probability of either being able to form a Ministry 














which could embody and act upon their avowed principles of fo- 
reign and domestic policy. They both are favourable to the exten- 
sion of the elective franchise, to short Parliaments, and to the 
diminution of royal and aristocratic power. But, as regards foreign 
affairs, we believe, that the policy of the Movement party is by no 
means adopted by our English Radicals. The latter are not dis- 
posed to vote away the money of their constituents to carry on 
Continental wars; while the former wish forcibly to overturn, or to 
assist in overturning, all the despotic thrones in Europe, by means 
of battalions of French Propagandists. Neither is the idea of a 
republic popular in England among the leading Radicals; but it 
is openly advocated by the organs of the Movement. Lastly, 
there can be no comparison between the number of distinguished 
and leading men belonging to the French Opposition in the Cham- 
bers, and that of the English Radicals in the House of Commons. 
If the foreign policy of the former were not so decidedly warlike, 
and their domestic too republican in its tendency, no obstacle to 
their forming an Administration would arise from the deficiency 
of clever leaders and distinguished men; whereas, if Mr. Hume, 
for instance, were called upon to form a Cabinet, he would not be 
able to select half a dozen members from among his friends, who 
fill a sufficient space in public opinion to qualify and entitle them 
to hold important state offices. It is, therefore, as we remarked 
above, not so much in the particular articles of their political creed, 
as in the general tendency of their principles to democracy, and in 
their present position as the antipodes of the Ultras, that we are to 
seck for the resemblance between the French and English Radicals. 

Notwithstanding the predictions of the overthrow of the Juste 
Milieu in France, with which our press as well as that of Paris has 
teemed, Moderate politics are still on the ascendant there. The 
Ministerialists, backed by the King, have hitherto proved too strong 
for the Carlistsand Republicans united,—for although they agree 
in nothing else, these two parties cordially concur in hating the 
Government. The fact is, that the cautious lovers of peace, the 
possessors of property, and the speculators on the Bourse—a nu- 
merous and important body in Paris—are all agreed as to the ne- 
cessity of supporting the King and his Ministers. They maintain, 


| that the real question for the nation to decide is, whether they will 
vigorous, substantial, and effective in their nature and operation, 


continue to live under a limited monarchy, or be again consigned 
to the tender mercies of despotic rule: they assert that the esta- 
blishment of a republic is a mere political chimera; that a won- 
derful alteration must take place in the character of the French, 
before it would be suffered to exist fora twelvemonth among them; 
and that there never was a people in the world to whose welfare 
and internal peace the energy of a powerful executive was so essen- 
tial. Having had some opportunities of forming an opinion as to 
the state of public feeling in France, we think we can safely assert, 
that such are the sentiments of a great majority of the respectable 
upper and middle classes,—notwithstanding the influence of a 
certain portion of the press, and its violent supporters of the Move- 
ment. If, therefore, we have described correctly the position and 
prospects of the three great parties into which the French nation is 
divided,—the Carlist, the Movement, and the Juste M .ieu,—it fol- 
lows that the latter, which it was said the meeting of the Chambers 
would extinguish, will probably retain its ascendancy for some time 
longer—not for months only, but years. 

We have shown that the state of parties in England is not very 
dissimilar; and that Lord Grey and Marshal Sou rt will probably 
be compelled by the force of circumstances to move upon nearly 
parallel lines. How far this state of affairs is fortunate or other- 
wise for both nations, remains to be proved. We confess that we 
shall be much disappointed if, in our own country, great good does 
not result from it. We see noreasons todoubt the good intentions 
of the Whig Ministry. That it requires to be spurred into active 
and vigorous exertion, is undeniable ; that the goad will be smartly 
applied in the new Parliament, we have no doubt. The Ministry 
may surely be made the instruments of extensive national im- 
provements. Let us therefore give them a fair trial. Should they 
neglect or refuse to march—cautiously if they like, but steadily 
and straight forward—in the career of Reform, they must, and 
will, be forced to ‘“‘ make way for honester men.” 








THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC, 
In discussing, last week, Mr. BuLwer’s idea of a Literary Union, 
we accused the Masters of the Press generally (that is to say, the 
conductors of Newspapers and other Periodicals) of being ill quali- 
fied to perform their duties, and of having been appointed to them 
rather from a combination of accidents than from any regard to 
aptitude. This is a charge subject to some very distinguished excep- 
tions, and is capable of being met half-way at least by another. if 
the Public Instructors are ill qualified, would the Public listen to 
more enlightened ones? Does it not frequently happen that 
writers are compelled to write, not what they would wish to teach, 
but what they would wish to be read? For if an editor does not 
get his paper circulated, there is an end to both teaching and 
writing; and, what comes home exceedingly close both to busi- 
ness and bosom, there is an end—alas, that we should be reduced 
to so earth-born an expression !—there is an end to pot-boiling. 
In inveighing against the Press, it is frequently altogether for- 
gotten, that the establishment of a Newspaper is an atlair of the 
capitalist, like any other establishment,—as much _ so, indeed, as 
the manufactory of the paper on which it is printed. What does 
the capitalist look to?—percentage; and how is percentage to 
come, but by sale; and sale, unless by attracting the attention of 
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the public and gratifying their tastes? What these tustes are, may 
be learned by considering the quality of the papers in fine greatest 
eirculatiow. There are capitalists, itis true, Who wyu!d be con- 
ent wittt small returns, provided they had the satisfaction of con- 
tributing to the instruction er improvemert of mankind. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Newspapers—from the odium incurred by the 
manner in which they have been conducted, also from the novelty 


likely to become the recipients of the benefits of such capitalists,— 


erotchet, who are glad to pay any money for the privilege of boring 
the world with their peculiar netions. 


on for such persons read; and‘as.it would be established for private, 
not public parposes, it forms no exception to our case,—which is, 
that unless a paper returns an ordinary profit on capital, it will 
drop, or’change its character, just as a Manchester man, when he 
annot seil high-priced ‘cambrics, takes to manufacturing coarse 
prints. If the enlightened portion of the public want for them- 
selves, and for the general benefit of their countrymen, newspaper- 
reading of a superior-class, they must pay for it, or they will never 
secure any long continuance of such a benefit. For let it be re- 
membered, that not-only has superior writing fewer readers, but 
the cost of production is increased manifold. There is nothing 
¢elieaper or easier than to get upa paper of mere gossip—few things 
dearer or more laborious than a large paper of instruction and 
rational amusement. Literary and political men, aspiring after such 
objects as raising the character of the Press, instructing the Public 
in public duties, and perhaps in a vain hope of finding a sufficient 
mass of intelligence and enlightenment in the country to support 
them, may keep up the struggle for a time: but it cannot last. 
They fall martyrs in the end; and if they get any pity, it is very 
nearly allicd to contempt. But, what is most of all singular, their 
partisans only seem to come to their sense of obligation when the 
case is beyond remedy : when a favourite journal is stopped because 
it has not pandered to base appetites, to frivolous pursuits, to the 

assion for slander—there is an outery of “ Had Ibut known! had 

had notice! I would rather have given this, that, or the other, 
than have been deprived of my favourite journal.” And yet, miser- 
able folly! this same individual may have been grumbling, day 
after day, week after week, for years, at the excessive price of his 
“favourite journal;” and perhaps, in the whole course of his life, 
never procured an additional subscriber, or did his favourite jour- 
nal one iota of good since it was born. 

Of the relative duties of Public and Press, we have lately had a 
shining example in the True Sun. The paper was on the point 
of ruin, and nobody seemed either to know or care: but when 
the fact was broadly stated that the journal was on the eve of de- 
struction, then there came an outcry, that this was the only Peo- 
= Paper—that in the event of its demise, the Operatives would 

ave neither daily instructor nor representative—and that they 
were suffering their advocate to be put down because he had 
advocated their interests. The Public—that scction of the Public to 
which the appeal was made, namely the Working Classes—were 
somehow or other brought to a right understanding of what was to 
be done: they combined to keep up that which could not stand 
without theiraid. In this imperfect essay towards an understanding 
between the Public and the Press, perhaps may be discerned the 
germ of much future good. The Power of the Press no one de- 
nies ; the direction of that Power rests with thePublic : they must 
appreciate the higher endeavours of writers; and if they who do 
appreciate them are now few, they must combine, and by union 
and activity make up for deficiency. of numbers. Hitherto we 

ve seen good taste progressive, and we are firm believers in the 
general tendency to improvement: but then, models must not 
only be started, but kept up-—successive standards not only 
raised, but maintained: and they who are conscious of being in 
the right road, should not only hurry forward, but get about them 
as many followers as their efforts can collect. As it is, we fear 
that many of the pretenders to superior refinement and better 
morals are but rotten at the core: we know which papers these 
persons praise, but which do they buy? 

The objects of Newspapers are twofold,—the communication of 
information, and of mere amusement. Both the information and 
the amusement are usually of the lowest character, with the ex- 
ception of mere news communicated by the Daily Papers, and the 
comments upon it from the pens of the more able coadjutors in the 
management of the paper. The matters of amusement, where 
such occur, are ordinarily spoiled altogether by unskilfulness, or 
spun out to an inordinate length, from the absurd system of pay- 
ment. This last is alsoa cause of the want of dependence to be 
placed on the intelligence of Newspapers; which is generally er- 
roneous in three circumstances out of four, and yet, from the 
wideness of its circulation, has all the effect of truth. Scandal and 
slander, occupying the place of satire, may perhaps be classed under 
the head of amusement: it is, however, that sort of sport which, if 
it be fun for some, is death to others ; and which, as it is only to be 
put down by the Public, the Public ought to rise up and extin- 

uish. The Public rust, however, be much better informed before 
take interest in higher things. And this brings us back to 

eur main proposition, which :at this moment we have greatly at 
heart to urge. Those journals which the readers consider to be 2a- 
tionally beneficial, let them be-supported nationally. We could 
point out more than one publication, the talent and wisdom and 
activity of which are, we may say, universally appreciated, and 





But the world will not be | 
bored; not all the capital in the world would make a paper carried | 











which are yet. languishing in a state of miserable betweenity 
alike destructive of the energies of the conductors and injurious 
to the interests of the body politic. Times of great pregnancy 
are coming ; and yet the public journals best supported are those 
who will blink all matters of importance, or turn the -vast ques- 


| tions of the day into topics of vulgar clamour, personal slander, or 
bee elty | more wretched attempts at humour and wit,—or, what is not 
of their power and the prejudices against its exercise—are little | quite so bad, will abstract their attention from matters of vital 


| concern to every man’s welfare (for the discussion of which they 
unless, indeed, they happen to be rich visionaries, the creatures of a | 


are certainly unqualified), to the report of a boxing-match or the 
record of a horse-race. Now, then, is the time fora grand effort— 
it is as essential as electing good Members—for seeing to the 
support and establishment of good Papers. Let no man say this 


| Paper is too clever, too able, too witty, too industrious, too inform- 


ing, to want subscribers: let such persons now learn once for all 
that these are qualities which appeal to the Few—that noisy 
appeals to gross prejudices, a rhetorical handling of commonplaces 
or the yet more vulgar resources of bloody ,murder, rotten scandal, 
or filthy exploit, are more to the taste of the general, than the 
most pointed or most efficient piece of writing that can leave the 
pen of the most accomplished writer of theage. Let each man take 
up the cause of his favourite Paper (the favourite he dares avow) 
as if it were his own,—for it is his own; and by inquiring into its 
wants, by the aid of his services, by the contribution of his active 
exertions, do all that within him lies for the propagation and 
establishment of the opinions he approves and joins in. The duty 
of a subscriber is not done when he has paid his sevenpence or 
his shilling, or perhaps only contributed his centesimal fraction to 
the club or reading-room ;. for if he be one of the é/ite, let him look 
around him, and see how few there are like him, and whether or 
not, of those few, the most have not been drawn into some other 
and less worthy channel, or have never had their attention 
ey to the great point of the duty of the Public to a good 
ournal. 





THE THEATRES. 


A report has been in circulation, that the lessees of the two 
Great Theatres had mutually agrecd to reduce the prices of ad- 
mission; but it has been contradicted on the part of the Drury 
Lane Manager, who disclaims any such intention, and takes the 
opportunity of giving a flourish about his success. The meeting, 
we suppose, tock place, and the proposal was probably made, but 
the parties did not agree. The high contracting powers are only 
protocolling. The same mendacious rumour announced as a faet, 
that the loss of the Manager of Covent Garden on one particular 
night was 1407. We,are no adepts at estimating “how much 
money there is in the house,” as the technical phrase runs; but 
this we do know, that on Saturday night, when the veteran BLAN- 
CHARD made his first appearance after his return from America, the 
theatre was not half full; and on Monday, when Mr. Burier ap- 
peared for the first time in Marc Antony, the pit was not more 
than one-third full, and the greater part of the audience in the 
boxes were admitted by orders. We suspect there will be a very 
different house on Monday night, when SuHeripAN KNowLEs 
plays William Tell. 

A reduction of the prices of admission would not, alone, fill the 
Great Theatres. Itis not low prices, but attractive performances, 
that draw people to the theatre. Ifthe entertainment were good, 
the lower the prices, the greater would be the numbers who would 
flock to see it: but an indifferent entertainment is dear at any 
price. Mr. Butier’s debut as Hamlet was promising; and his 
appearance in Mare Antony would, we think, have helped to 
draw an audience, but for the disparaging effect of his perform- 
ance in the Dark Diamond, which neutralized the success of his 
first appearance. 


His personation of Marc Antony was all propriety: it was 
graceful, but tame, neither impassioned on the one hand nor rant- 
ing on the other. It was not above the level of Warner's Brutus 
and G. Bennett's Cassius ; which were both respectable. But 
who that remembers the performance of Julius Cesar, when JOHN 
Kemsiz, Youne, Cuartes Kemsir, and Trrry played the 
principal parts, would care to see it filled as it was on this occa- 
sion? Polonius himself might have looked and played Cesar as 
well as Egerton. Bartiry, who, whether he personates & 
Cockney or a Roman, always does his best, made a right jolly 
Casca. 

Mrs. INcHBALD's matrimonial comedy Every One has his Fault, 
was revived for the purpose of reintroducing BLANCHARD in the 
character of Solus; an old bachelor, who osciliates between celi- 
bacy and matrimony, his pulse now rising to the congenial tem- 
perature of conjugal comforts, and then falling to the zero of old. 
bachelor frigidity, according as he is affected by the calms and storms 
of the connubial state which he witnesses. He is well seasoned— 
mellowed, as it were, with age—and looks as hale as ever we saw 
him. He is one of the few remaining specimens of the “ good old 
school” of comic actors. He entered heartily into the spirit of the 
character ; which he personated with gusto and congenial humour— 
he seemed all whim and good nature. JoNEsS Sir Robert Ramble 
was an easy, gentlemanly, and finished performance. He looked 
younger than in Archer ; his dress was perhaps too neat and plain 
for the gay baronet ; and he made a very steady and rational rake. 
There was not enough of the butterfly about his manner. BARTLEY 
was cordial and smooth as Mr. Harmony; whom, howeyer, he 
made to appear more of a matter-of-fact person than we suppose 
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nau 
him to have been. Warps, %s Trwin, did not sueceed in interest- 
ing us in his fate;. but Exurn Tree as Lady Eleanor, his wife, 
made us sympathize with her sorrows. Her acting was touch- 
ingly beautiful; and that of Miss Poor, as her son, was exceed- 
ingly artist-like,—though the marks of mannerism are beginning 
to appear in this precocious little girl. Their pteture of tie mo- 
ther and child was perfect. Miss SrpNeEy, we fear, relies too 
much on her personal attractions: we wish she would take 
more pains with and interest in the character she personates. 
ForRESTER really provokes us: he deports himself like a man 
who finds ‘himself for the first time dressed like a gentleman. He 
seems to have no notion of by-play ; but contents himself with re- 
peating his part, by rote, and walking the character merely. 





MUSICAL CHAT, 

Wx have some good news for concert-goers. They will no longer 
be under the necessity of entering a pigstye in order to obtain the 
enjoyment of hearing good music. The Hanover Square Rooms 
have been purchased by a Mr. Martin; and there is every pros- 
pect of their now being as well fitted for the accommodation of a 
band as for the reception of a well-dressed audience. The present 
orchestra was constructed for the Ancient Concerts, and is fitted 
forthem alone. There are six stalls for the principal singers, in 
which they are immoveably fixed for the evening: and in order 
that they and the rest of the band may be kept at a respectful 
distance from the preserve, the whole orchestra is elevated to an 
absurd and inconvenient height. In its present state, it is not 
adapted either for a large vocal or instrumental band ; and hence, 
although the handsomest and best-proportioned concert-room in 
London, it has rarely been used, except for the Ancient Concerts, 
and the benefits of Messrs. VauGHAN and Cramer. The present 
proprietor has undertaken to enlarge, improve, and lower the or- 
chestra, so as to fit it both for the Voeal and Philharmonic Con- 
certs ; and, at a general meeting of the latter Society, on Monday, 
it was resolved to bid adieu to the temple of poverty and filth in 
which it has hitherto been compelled to sojourn, and to pitch its 
tent in a place more befitting its station. 

The Philharmonic Society has also done something to rescue it- 
self from the deserved imputation of being discoutagers of English 
talent. We say, emphatically, deserved; for never have any set 
of men laboured with more earnestness and perseverance to con- 
vince the world that our composers*and singers were equally worth- 
less. Rather than admit any English composition, ancient or 
modern, they have put up with the vapid trash of the living Ita- 
lian writers ; and sooner than admit an English singer into their 
orchestra, they have engaged GiuniLEe1, Curioni, BeGReEz, and 
Winter. Our complaints on this subject have been loud and 
reiterated, but they have been just, and their justice is now ac- 
knowledged by a vote of the Society. We may have (and we hope 
it is no crime thus to feel) some partiality for English music quast 
English; but, apart from this feeling, we only ask that its just 
rank and estimation should be accorded in an association of pro- 
fessors, who are supposed to be capable of estimating its intrinsic 
merits: and, regarded simply with reference to this point, we put 
it to these gentlemen, whether the substitution cf Pacin1 for 
Bisnop, of BeLx1n1 for Arrwoop, of Mercapante for Crotcu, 
is not a change for the worse? 

It is somewhat marvellous, that a truth so indisputable, and 
withal so obvious, should only now have dawned on the minds of 
the Philharmonic Society ; and that, after years of total neglect, 
its members should not only have testified their willingness to 
look at home for some of the materials of their concerts, but 
should have employed a portion of their funds in engaging the 
talents of native composers in their service. Nor can those funds 
be more worthily employed than in offering some compensation 
for years of neglect. Mr. Bisuop is engaged to write a vocal 
piece, leaving the choice of its subject and character to himself; 
Mr. Cramer, to furnish a concerto for the pianoforte; and Mr. 
Porrsr, .a sinfonia. MrNpELssonw is also to be requested to 
compose a sinfonia. Now this is precisely as it should be. A 
just and discriminating tribute is paid to genius and talent, with- 
out regard to that foolish and exclusive feeling, which prompts 

the question, “Can any good thing come out of—England?” 
Weare now ina situation to reply, “Come and see.” Our artists 
will be upon their trial : we await the result with anxiety and in- 
terest, but without fear. From us they shall have “a verdict ac- 
cording to the evidence” which they afford of their ability to sus- 
tain the character and station of English composers. 





Captain Ponuirt announces the engagement of Madame 

CHROEDER.at Drury Lane. To what end, or for what purpose, 
we “cudgel our brains” in vain to conjecture. This lady knows 
little of any language but her own—of English absolutely nothing ; 
and what part she can sustain in an English theatre, surrounded 
by English singers, we have yet to learn, Madame pr Meric, 
who is also engaged, speaks our language fluently, and we shall 
willingly pardon.a little foreign accent for the sake of her excel- 
ent singing. But.Captain PotniL1's materials defy all power of 
amalgamation, and-his tactics baffle all calculation. If he have 
any plan or:object, it:must be this—to assemble the greatest num- 
er of first-rate artists, and then exhibit to‘the world the possibi- 
lity of rendering:all their talents utterly unavailing. 
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MADAME D'ARBLAY’S MEMOIRS OF BURNEY 


Tur Memoirs of Dr. Burney, by Madame D'Arntay, couple twa 
of the most distinguished names of a family which, if merit, in 
place of ancestry or fortune, were chiefly esteemed, would be held 
to be one of the most honourable in England. The author of the 
History of Music, the friend of Jounson, Garrick, and Goup- 
sMITH—and the authoress of Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla—are 
but two in a family that has graced most departments of intel- 
leetual exertion : and so various, so eminent, and so hereditary have 
been their success, that were we to make out a parallel Peerage of 
Genius and Rank, we should class the name of Burney high up 
with the Howarps and Firzwitiiams. 

The interest of these Memoirs is threefold: they carry us with 
all our feelings into the life and society of a past and most distin- 
guished age; an age in which talent and education abounded in 
sufficient quantities to form the agrémens of society, but yet were 
neither so common nor so universally aimed. at as to cease to be 
any but a vulgar distinction—an age in which the art of living to- 
gether was far better understood than now—in short, the last and 
most finished act of a long social and literary existence, just pre- 
ceding all the phenomena and all the inconveniences of a 
transition age, in the course of which new elements are at 
work, operating, probably, for future good, but for much pre- 
sent discomfort. Secondly, we are introduced to the pleasant 
and buoyant genius of Burney himself—the Mus. D. par emi- 
nenee—the most active, energetic, social, and excellent of crea- 
tures; and all his admirable connexions, more especially the 
angelic picture of his sainted wife, as drawn by the united 
pencils of her widower and her daughter. But thirdly, and more 
than all, the early education and experience of the most accom- 
plished authoress of Camilla arelaid before us as in a mirror: we 
behold the nature of her education, of her earliest communica- 
tions, of her first and most lasting impressions—in short, the ma- 
terials of the little world of character as it was afterwards poured 
forth from her creative brain, in her ever-enduring novels. In the 
Memoirs—which are neither more nor less than sketches of so- 
ciety and character—all the intimate associates of her father, 
mostly distinguished as they were, are laid open under the aspect 
which they bore round the well-frequented social hearth of the 
amiable Doctor himself. 

Infinite is the number of names, and now fading reputations, 
that these volumes recal to the student of the last century,— 
sometimes resuscitated from the memory of the authoress, some- 
times from the memoranda of the subject of these Memoirs, and 
sometimes the writer has had recourse to her own letters, written 
in youth to a family friend, and which events have caused to be’ 
returned to her possession. With some exceptions, the most 
pleasing source of the Memoirs is the authoress'’s own letters, 
written in moments contemporary perhaps with the history of 
Evelina and the Brangtons. They possess a charm of nature and 
vivacity denied to Madame p’Arsiay's later and more stately 
periods ; in which she seems to emulate the ponderous senten- 
tiousness of Dr. Jounson, hardly relieved by the allusive ver- 
bosity of Gisson. Madame p'ArBLAy’s style, we regret to say,’ 
is no longer English; though we do not deny that the principal 
portion of her sesquipedalian phraseology may be found in the 
Dictionary of the Leviathan of her day. 

Under this decided feeling of preference for Madame p'ArBLAY's 
earlier productions, we extract from the portion of the work before- 
us,* Miss Fanny Burney’'s account, while yet very young, of her’ 
first sight of the famous Abyssinian Bruce,—the lion of that day, 
whose fame and name are now established on a sure foundation. 

“TO SAMUEL CRISP, ESQ. 
“ Chesington, near Kingston, Surry. 
“ St. Martin’s Street, 1775. 

“Well, now then, my dear Daddy, I have got courage to obey your call for 
more! more! more! without fear of fatiguing you, for I have seen the great 
man-mountain, Mr. Bruce; and have been in his high and mighty presenee 
three times; as I shall proceed to tell you in due form and order, and with all; 
the detail you demand. 

‘MEETING THE FIRST 
took place at the tea-table, at Mrs. Strange’s, to which my mother, by appoint- 
ment, had introduced her Lynn friends, Mr. and Mrs. Turner, who were ex- 
tremely curious to see Mr. Bruce. My dear father was to have escorted us; 
but that provoking marplot, commonly called Business, came as usual in the 
way, and he could only join us afterwards. 

“ The Man-Mountain, and Mr. and Mrs. Turner, were already arrived; and 
no one else was invited, or, at least, permitted to enter. 

“‘ Mr. Bruce, as we found, when he arose—which he was too stately to do at. 
once—was placed on the largest easy chair; but which his vast person covered. 
so completely, back and arms, as well as seat, that he seemed to have been merely» 
placed on a stool; and one was tempted to wonder who had ventured to accom= 
modate him so slightly. He is the tallest man you ever saw in your life—at 
least, gratis. However, he has a very good figure, and is rather handsome; 80) 
that there is nothing alarming, or uncomely, or, I was going to say, ungenial-— 
but I don’t think thatis the word I mean—in his immense and authoritative form. 

“My mother was introduced to him, and placed by his side; but, having 
made her a cold, though civilish bow, he took no further notice even of her being: 
in the room. I, as usual, glided out of the way, and got next to Miss Strange 





® We have received only the First and Second Volumes—in sheets, 
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who is agreeable and sensible, and who, seeing me, F ‘su » Very ctirios 1S 
upon the subject, gave me a good deal of information about Man-Mountain. 

* As he is warmly attached to Mrs. Strange and her family, he spends all his 
djsengaged evenings at their house, where, when they are alone, he is not only 
chatty and easy, but full of comic and dry humour; though if any company 
enters, he sternly, or gloutingly, Miss Strange says, shuts up his mouth, and 
utters not a word—except, perhaps, to her parrot ; which, I believe, is a present 
from himself. Certainly he does not appear more elevated above the common 
race in his size, than in his ideas of his own consequence. Indeed, I strongly 
surmise, that he is not always without some idea how easy it would be to hin— 
and perhaps how pleasant—in case any one should dare to offend him, to toss 
a whole company of such pigmies as the rest of mankind must seem to him, 
pell-mell down stairs, if not out of the window. 

“There is some excuse, nevertheless, for this proud shyness, because he is 
persuaded that nobody comes near him but either to stare at him as a curiosity, 
or to pick his brains for their own purposes: for, when he has deigned to be- 
have to people as if he considered himself as their fellow-creature, every word 
that has been drawn from him has been printed in some newspaper or magazine ; 
which, as he intends to publish his travels himself, is abominably provoking ; 
and seems to have made him suspicious of some dark design, or some invidious 
trick, when anybody says to him ‘ How do you do, Sir?’ or, ‘Pray, Sir, 
what’s o’clock ?’ 

“ And, after all, if his nature in itself is as imperiousas his person and air are 
domineering, it is hardly fair to expect that having lived so long among savages 
should have softened his manners. 

-** Well, when all the placements, and so forth, were over, we went to tea. 
There’s an event for you, my dear Sir ! 

** There was, however, no conversation. Mr. Bruce’s grand air, gigantic 
height, and forbidding brow, awed everybody into silence, except Mrs. Strange ; 
who, with all her wit and powers, found it heavy work to talk without reply. 

<*But Mr. Turner suffered the most. He is, you know, a very jocular man, 
and cannot bear to lose his laugh and his bon mot. Yet he durst not venture at 
either; though he is so accustomed to indulge in both, and very successfully in 
the country, that he seemed in blank dismay at finding himself kept in such 
complete subordination by the fearful magnitude of Mr. Bruce, joined to the 
terror of his looks. 

‘Mrs. Turner, still less at her ease, because still less used to the company of 

- strangers, attempted not to obtain any sort of notice. Yet, being gay in her na- 
ture, she, too, did not much like being placed so totally in the back-ground. 
But she was so much impressed by the stateliness of this renowned traveller, 
that I really believe she sat saying her prayers half the evening, that she might 
get away from the apartment without some affront. 

“Pray have you happened to read a paragraph in the newspapers, importing 
that Mr. Bruce was dying, or dead? My father, who had seen him alive and 
well the day before it appeared, cut it ont, and wafered it upon a sheet of paper, 
and sent it to him without comment. 

«* My mother now inquired of Mr. Bruce whether he had seen it ? 

“¢¢ Yos,’ answered he coolly ; ‘but they are welcome to say what they please 
of me. I read my death with great composure.’ Then, condescending to turn 
te me,—though only, I doubt not, to turn away from my elders,—he added, 
* Were you not sorry, Miss Burney, to hear that 1 was dead?’ 

** Finding him thus address himself, and rather courteously, for he really 
smiled, to so small a personage as your very obedient servant, Mr. Turner, re- 
viving, gathered courage to ojien his mouth, and, with a put-on air of easy 
jocularity, ventured to exclaim with a laugh, ‘ Well, Sir, as times go, I think, 
when they killed you, it is very well they said no harm of you.’ 

«** I know of no reason they had!’ replied Mr. Bruce, in so loud a tone, and 
with an air of such infinite haughtiness, that poor Mr. Turner, thus repulsed 
in his first attempt, never dared to again open his lips. 

**¢ Soon afterwards, a servant came into the room, with General Melville’s 
compliments, and he begged to know of Mrs. Strange whether it was true that 
Mr. Bruce was so dangerously ill. 

«© Yes! cried he, bluffly ; ¢ tell the General I am dead.’ 

© ¢ Ay, poor soul! poor mon!’ cried Mrs, Strange, ‘ I dare say he has been 
vexed enough to hear such a thing! Poor honest mon! I dare be sworn he 
never wronged or deceived a human being in all his life.’ 

s¢© Will you, faith ?’ cried Mr. Bruce: § will you be sworn to that? It’s 
more than I would dare to be for any man alive! Do you really think he has 
risen to the rank of General with so little trouble ?’ 

“*¢ Troth, yes,’ she answered ; ‘you men, you know, never deceive men! you 
have too much honour for that. And as to us women,—ah, troth! the best 
among you canno’ deceive me! for whenever you say pretty things to me, I 
niake it a rule to believe them all to be true: so the prettier the better !’ 

~ Miss Bell Strange, the youngest daughter, a very sensible little girl, about 
ten years old, now brought him his tea. He'took it, in chucking her under the 
chin; which was evidently very annoying to her, as a little womanly conscious- 
ness is just stealing upon her childhood: but, not heeding that, he again turned 
to me, and said, ‘Do you know, Miss Burney, that I intend to run away with 
Bejl? We are going to Scotland together. She won’t let me rest till I take 
her to Gretna Green.’ 

+ © La! how can you say so, Sir? cried Bell, colouring, and much fidgeted. 
‘Pray, Ma’am, don’t believe it!’ 

*¢ ¢ Why, how now, Bell ?—-What! won’t you go ?’ 

“<6 ¢ No, Sir, I won’t!’ answered Bell, very demurely. 

“© Well,’ cried he, with a scoffing smile, and rising, ‘this is the first lady 
that ever refused me.’ 

** He then inquired of Mrs. Strange whether she had heard any thing lately 
of Lord R., of whom they joined in drawing a most odious character ; especially 
for his avarice. And when they had finished the portrait, Mr. Bruce, advanc- 
ing his great figure towards me, exclaimed, ¢ And yet this man is my rival !’ 

“© Really,’ cried I, hardly knowing what he expected I should say, but afraid 
to affront him by a second total silence. 

¢ © Q, it’s true!’ returned he, in atone that implied though not credible. 
* Is it not true, Mrs. Strange, that he is my rival ?’ 

- © Troth, they say so,’ answered she, calmly. 

- © T wonder he should dare!’ cried my mother. ¢ I wonder he should not 
apprehend that the long residence in Egypt of Mr. Bruce, had made him so well 
acquainted with magic, that’— 

“¢ ¢ O,’ interrupted Mr. Bruce, coolly, ‘I shall not poison him. But I may 
bribe his servant to tie a rope across his staircase, on some dark night, and then, 
as I dare say the miserly wretch never allows himselfa candle to go up and 
down stairs, he may get a tumble, and break his neck.’ 

*¢ This idea set him into a fit of laughter quite merry to behold; and as I 
caught, from surprise, a little of its infection, he was again pleased to address 
himself to me, and to make inquiry whether I was musical ; expressing his hopes 
that he should hear me play, when Mrs. Strange fulfilled her engagement of 
bringing him to our house; adding, that he had a passionate love of music. 

-$¢¢T was once,’ said Mrs. Strange, ‘ with a young lady, a friend of mine, 
when she was at a concert for the first time she ever heard any music, except 
nursery lullabys, or street holla-ballgos, or perhaps a tune on a fiddle by some 

r blind urchin. And the music was very pretty, and quite tender ; and she 
iked it so weel, it almost made her swoon ; and she could no’ draw her breath ; 
and she thrilled all over; and sat sighing and groaning, and groaning and sigh- 





ing, with over-much delight, till, at last, she burst into a fit of tears, and 
sobbed out, ‘ I can’t help it ! 

‘ ¢ There’s a woman,’ said Mr. Bruce, with somé étiiotion, 
make a manunhappy! Her soul must be all harmony.’ 

“¢ My dear father now arrived; and he and Mr. Bruce falked apart for the 
res: of the evening, upon the harp and the letter. 

ss ykut when the carriage was announced, imagine m surprive to see this ma 
jestic personage take it into his faney to address something to me almost in a 
whisper! bending down, with no small difficulty, his head to a level with mine 
What it was I could not hear. Though perhaps ’twas some Abyssin’an compli- 
ment that I could not understand! Its flattery, however, could not have done 
me much mischief, after Miss Strange’s information, that, when he is not dis. 
posed to be social with the company at large, he always singles out for aotice 
the youngest female present—except, indeed, a dog, a bird, a cat, or a squirrel, 
be happily at hand. ‘ 

** As Thad no ‘ retort courteous’ ready, he grandly re-erected himself to tie 
fullest extent of his commanding height; setting me down, I doubt not, in his 
black book, for a tasteless imbecile. Everybody, however, as all his motions 
engage all attention, looked so curious, that my only gratitude for his condescen- 
sion, was heartily wishing him at one of the mouths of his own famous Nile, 

** Will you not wish me there too, my dearest Mr. Crisp, for this long detail 
without one word of said Nile, and its endless sources? or of Thebes and its hun- 
dred gates? or of the two harps of harps that are to decorate the History of 
Music? But nothing of all this occurred ; except it might be in his private 
confab. with my father. 

** You demanded, however, an account of his manner, his air, and his dis- 
course ; and what sort of mode, or fashion, he had brought over from Ethiopia. 

*¢ And here, so please you, all that is at your feet. 

** T have only to add, that his smile, though rare, is really graceful and en- 
gaging. But his laugh, when his dignity is off its guard, and some sportive or 
active mischief comes across his ideas—such as the image of his miserly rival, 
Lord R., dangling from a treacherous rope on his own staircase, or tumbling 
headlong down,—is a chuckle of delight that shines his face of a bright scarlet, 
and shakes his whole vast frame with a boyish ecstacy. 

‘* But I forgot to mention, that while Mr. Bruce was philandering with little 
Miss Bell Strange, who, with comic childish dignity, resented his assumed suc- 
cess, he said he believed he had discovered the reason of her shyness: * Some- 
body has told you, I suppose, Bell, that when I am taken witha hungry fit in 
my rambles, I make nothing of seizing on a young bullock, and tying him by 
the horns to a tree, while I cut myself off a raw beef-steak, and regale myself 
upon it with its own cold gravy ? according to my custom in Abyssinia? Per- 
haps, Bell, you may think a young heifer might do as well? and are afraid you 
might serve my turn, when my appetite is rather keen, yourself? Eh, Bell?’ 

Now for Mertine the Seconp; which, though it offers but few 
more characteristics of the Abyssinian wonder, is full of indications 
of the authoress of perhaps the pleasantest novels in the language. 
It also introduces a man of singular merit, Mr. Twinine, the 
translator and commentator of AristoTLe’s Poetics—one of the 
best and modestest scholars of his day, and altogether a man 
of other times than the present. 


“¢ My father invited Mr. Twining, the great Grecian, to said meeting. What 
a contrast did he form with Mr. Bruce, the great Ethiopian! I have already de« 
scribed Mr. Twining to you, though very inadequately; for he is so full of 
merits, it is not easy to find proper phrases for him. There is only our dear 
Mr. Crisp whom we like and love half as well. > 

“ Mr. Twining, with all his excellences,—and he is reckoned one of the first 
scholars living, and is now engaged in translating Aristotle,—is as modest and 
unassuming as Mr. Bruce is high and pompous. He came very early, frankly 
owning, with a sort of piteous shrug, that he really had not bronze to present 
himself, when the party should be assembled, before so eminent, but tremendous 
aman, as report painted Mr. Bruce; though he was extremely gratified to 
nestle himself into a corner, as a private spectator. 

‘* Mrs. Strange, with her daughter, arrived next ; and told us that his Abys- 
sinian Majesty, as she calls Mr. Bruce, had dined at General Melville’s, but 
would get away as quickly as possible. 

** We waited tea, in our old-fashioned manner, a full hour; but no Mr. 
Bruce. So then we—or rather I—made it. And we all united to drink it. 
There, Sir; there’s another event for you! 

‘*Mr. Twining entreated that we might no longer postpone the concert, and 
was leading the way to the library, where it was to be held; bat just then, 
a thundering rap at the door raised our expectations, and stopped our steps ;—and 
Mr. Bruce was announced. 

‘* He entered the room with the state and dignity of a tragedy giant. 

** We soon found that something had displeased him, and that he was very 
much out of humour: and when Mrs. Strange inquired after General Melville, 
he answered her, with a face all made up of formidable frowns, that the Gene~ 
ral had invited a most stupid set of people to meet him. _ He had evidently left 
the party with disgust. Perhaps they had asked him whether there were any 
real men and women in Abyssinia, or only bullocks and heifers. ; 

‘* He took his tea in stern silence, without deigning to again open his lips, till’ 
it was to demand a private conference with my father. They then went to- 
gether to the study,—erst Sir Isaac Newton’s,—which is, within the library. 

“« In passing through the latter, they encountered Mr. Twining, who would- 
hastily have shrunk back ; but my father immediately, and with distinction to 
Mr. Twining, performed the ceremony of introduction. Mr. Bruce gravely 
bowed, and went on; and he was then shut up with my father at least 
an -hour, in full discussion upon the Theban harp, and the letter for the 
History. 

‘“ Mr. Twining returned, softly and on tiptoe, to the drawing-room ; and ad- 
vancing to Mrs. Strange and my mother, with uplifted hands and eyes, ex- 
claimed, ¢ This is the most awful man I ever saw !—I never felt so little in all 
my life !’ 

“© «Well, troth,’ said Mrs. Strange, ‘never mind! If you were six feet 
high he would overlook you; and he can do no more now.’ 

‘“‘ Mr. Twining then, to recover breath he said, sat down, but declared he 
was in fear of his life; ‘ for if Mr. Bruce,’ he cried, ‘should come in hastily, 
and, not perceiving such a pitiful Lilliputian, should take the chair to be empty 
—it will soon be over with me! I shall be jammed in a moment—while he 
will think he is only dropping down upon a cushion.’ Pe: ¥. 

“ As the study confab. seemed to menace duration, Mr. Twining petitioned 
Mr. Burney to go to the pianoforte; where he fired away in a voluntary 
with all the astonishing powers of his execution, and all the vigour of his 

enius. 
aes He might well be animated by such an auditor as Mr. Twining, who can- 
not be a deeper Grecian than he is a refined musician. How happy is my dear 
father that the three best, and dearest, and wisest of his friends, should be three 
of the most scientific judges of his own art,—Mr. Twining, Mr. Bewley, and 
Mr. Crisp! [to whom she is writing. ] 

“‘ Dear me! how came that last name into my head? I beg your pardon & 
thousand times. It was quite by accident. A mere slip of the pen. 3 

‘‘ Mr. Twining, astonished, delighted, uttered the warmest praises, with all 
his heart ; but that fervent effusion over, dropped his voice into its lowest 


‘who could never 
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key, to ry with a look full of arch pleasantry, ‘ Now, is not this better than 
being tall : 

“‘ My poor sister, Burney, was not quite well, and had a hurt on one of her 
fingers. But though she could not exert herself to play a solo, she consented 
to take her.part.in.the.noble,duet, for the piano-forte of Miithel ; and she was 
no sooner seated, than Mr. Bruce re-appeared in our horizon. 

« You well know that enchanting composition, which never has been more 
perfectly executed. 

«© Mr. Twining’ was enraptured; Mrs. Strange listened in silent wonder and 
pleasure ; and Mr. Bruce himself was drawn into a charmed attention. His 
air lost its fierceness ; his features relaxed into smiles; and good humour and 
complacency turned pride, sternness, and displeasure, out of his phiz. 

«I begin now to think I have perhaps been too criticising upon poor Man- 
Mountain ; and that, when he.is not in the way of provocation to his vanity, 
hemay be an amiable, as well as an agreeable man. But I suppose his giant- 
form, which makes every thing around him seem diminutive, has given Fim a 
notion that he was born to lord it over the rest of mankind; which, peradven- 
ture, seems to him_a mere huddle of Lilliputians, as unfit to cope with him, 

‘ mentally, in discourse, as corporeally in a wrestling match. 

“Mr. Twining had been invited to supper; and, as it now grew very late, 
my mother made. the invitation general; which, to our-great surprise, Mr. 
Bruce was the first to accept. Who, then, could start any objection ? 

“ So softened had he been by the music, that he was become all courtesy. No- 
body else was listened to, or looked at ; and as he never scarcely deigns to lock at 
aigbody himself, he.is a primary object for peering at.”; 

The Tu1rp MEETING is very various and full of character; but 
we haveonly room for the part which relates to Bruce, and which 
puts the traveller in a new but a full light. 

“‘ Mr. Bruce, however, with the Stranges, again consented to stay supper ; 
which, you know, with us, is nothing but a permission to sit over a table for 
chat, and roast potatoes or apples. 

“ But now, to perfect your acquaintance with this towering Ethiopian, where 
do you think he will take you during supper ? 

“ To the source, or sources, you cry, of the Nile ? to Thebes? to its temple ? 
toan arietta on the Theban harp; or, perhaps, to banqueting on hot raw beef 
in Abyssinia ? 

“ No such thing, my dear Mr. Crisp, no such thing. Travellers who mean 
to write their travels, are fit for nothing but to represent the gap at your whist- 
table at Chesington, when you have only three players; for they are mere 
dummies. 

“ Mr. Bruce left all his exploits, his wanderings, his vanishings, his reap- 
pearances, his harps so celestial, and his bullocks so terrestrial, to plant all our 
entertainment within a hundred yards of our own coterie; namely, at the mas- 
querades at the Haymarket. 

“ Thus it was. He inquired of Mrs. Strange where he could find Mrs. 
Twoldliam, a lady of his acquaintance; a very fine woman, but remarkably 
dissipated, whom he wished to see. 

“¢Troth,’ Mrs. Strange answered, ‘she did not know; but if he would 
take a turn to a masquerade or two, he would be sure to light upon her, as she 
never missed one.” 

*¢ «What !’ cried he, laughing, ‘has she not had enough yet of masquerades ? 
Bravo, Mrs. Twoldham! I honour your spirit.’ 

“ He then laughed so cordially, that we were tempted, by such extraordinary 
are ga to beg him, almost in a body, to permit us to partake of his 
mirth. 

“He complied very gaily. ‘A friend of mine,’ he cried, ‘before I went 
abroad, had so often been teased to esquire her to some of these medleys, that he 
thought to give the poor woman a surfeit of them to free himself from her 
future importunity.. Yet she was a very hand Ww very h in- 
deed. But just as they were going into the great room, he had got one of her 
visiting curds ready, and contrived, as they passed through a crowded passage, 
to pin to the back of her robe, ‘‘ Mrs. Twoldham, Wimpole Street ;” and not 
three steps had she tript forward, before. some one called out—‘ Hah! Mrs. 
Twoldham! how do you do, Mrs. Twoldham?”—‘* Oho, Mrs. Twoldham, 
are you here?” cried another; ‘‘ Well, Ma’am, and how do all friends in Wim- 
pole Street do?” till the poor woman was half out of her wits, to know how so 
many people had discovered her. So she thought that perhaps her forehead 
Was in sight, and she perked. up her mask; but she did not less hear, ‘ Ah! 
it’s you, Mrs. Twoldham, is it?” Then she supposed she had left a peep at her 
chin, and down again was tugged the poor mask ; but still, ‘Mrs. 'Twoldham !” 
and ‘ How do you do, my dear Mrs. Twalthan ?” was rung in her ears at every 
step; till at last, she took it into her head that some one, who, by chance, had 
detected her, had sent her name round the room ; so she hurried off like light- 
ning to the upper suite of apartments. But ’twas all the same. ‘ Well, I 
declare, if here is not Mrs. Twoldham!” cries the first person that passed her. 
“So she is, I protest,” cried another; ‘‘I am very glad to see you, my dear 
Ma’am! what say you to giving me a little breakfast’ to-morrow morning? you 
know where, Mrs. Twoldham 3 at our old haunt in Wimpole Street.” But, at 
last, the corner of an unlucky table rubbed off the visiting card ; and a waiter, 
who picked it up, grinned from ear to ear, and asked whether it was hers. And 
the poor woman fell into such a trance of passion, that my friend was afraid for 

S$ eyes; and all the more, because, do what he would, he could not refrain 

om laughing in her face.’ 

“You can scarcely conceive how heartily he laughed himself; he quite 
chuckled, with all the enjoyment in mischief of a holyday schoolboy. 

“ And he harped upon the subject with such facetious pleasure, that no other 
could be started. 

“ ¢T once knew,’ he cried, ‘a man—his name was Robert Chambers, and a 
good-natured little fellow he was, who was served this very trick the first mas- 
querade he went to in London, upon fresh coming from Scotland. A gentleman 
who went to it with him, wrote upon his black domino, with chalk, “ This is 
little Bob Chambers, fresh come from Edinburgh ;” and immediately some one 
called out, in passing him, ‘* What Bob? little Bob Chambers? how do you do, 
my boy?” «* Faith,” says Bob to his friend, “the people of this fine London 
are pretty impudent! I don’t know that I know a soul in the whole town, and 
the first person 1 meet makes free to call me plain Bob!” But when he went 
on, and found that every creature in every room did the same, he grew quite 
Outrageous at being treated with so little ceremony; and he stamped with his 
‘oot at one, _and clenched his fist at another, and asked how they dared call him 
ed ‘* What ! ‘a’n’t you Bob, then?” replies one; ‘“O yes, you are! you're 
Th. zed Bob, as sure as a gun ! Bob Chambers ! little Bob Chambers ! And 
thee you have left all well at Edinburgh, my Bob?” In vain he rubbed by 

3 and tried to get on, for they called to him quite from a distance; * Bob! 
—Bob come hither, I say !—come hither, my Bobby ! my Bob of all Bobs! 
a bas from Edinbur, h, my Bob!” Well, then, he said, ’twas clear 
— vil owed him a spite, and had told his name from top to bottom of every 

m. Poor Bob! he made a wry face at the very sound of a masquerade to 
the end of his days.’ 

“ To have looked at Mr. 


‘ave been amused ; though methinks I see, supposing you had been with us, 


the Picturesque rising of your brow, and all the di nity of your Roman nose, 
be ue you would have stared at such familiar delight in an active joke, as to 
apsport into so merry an espiégle the seven-footed loftiness of the haughty and 





Bruce in his glee at this buffoonery, you must really 








imperious tourist from the sands of Ethiopia, and the waters of Abyssinia ; 
whom, nevertheless, I have now the honour to portray in his robe de chambre, 
i. e. in private society, to my dear Chesington Daddy. 

‘¢ What says he to the portrait ?” ; 

When we turn from the unpremeditated and agreeable style of 
these letters, to the cold and pompous notices of the later composi- 
tion, we regret that the tale of her father’s life could not all have 
been written in youth, and that in letters to the excellent and 
venerable Daddy Crisp, the Mentor of Burney, the Nestor of 
his daughters. The relation of father and child is scarcely favour- 
able to biography: the connexion is too sacred for freedom, too 
near for judgment, and yet not close enough for thorough know- 
ledge. We pardon the vanity of autobiography for the sake of 
possessing the best authority on one side at least. Thus, where 
Madame p ArBtiay speaks of herself, she is perhaps too wrapped 
up in the subject—too intensely desirous of developing her own 
sensations under particular circumstances; but we are compensated 
for any wearisomeness thus produced, by being let into a complete 
participation of all the, secret knowledge connected with events of 
at least great curiosity in the history of literature, if not in human 
nature. On the other hand, the authoress’s sketches of persons 
and scenes when relative to third parties, in spite of the stiffness 
and verbosity of the style, are full of interest: there have been no 
descriptions of Garrick, Dr. Jonnson, Mrs. THRALE, Burky, 
of greater vivacity and strength than those contained in these yo- 
lumes. But when the Doctor, her father, becomes the subject of 
her pen, though we should be the last to deny his very high merit 
and his various accomplishments, still an air of ridicule impercep- 
tibly creeps over the page, and this in spite of our reverence for 
filial affection. Perhaps this effect is solely attributable to the un- 
happy mannerism in language into which “ This Memorialist” has 
fallen: not even the writings of the late admirable BENTHAM are 
more curiously inverted, or more widely twisted from true English 
idiom, than the solemnities of these pages. Who could suppose 
that the author of Evelina could ever have written a style that 
could easily be mistaken for the crabbed sentence of the Ancient 
of Westminster! But the curious style of both philosopher and 
novelist come from the same cause—the one had secluded himself 
from society, and the other has been habitually familiar with a fo- 
reign tongue. Grammar is retained, models are consulted, but 
English and idiom fly the page. 

After all, though we love and respect the memory of Dr. 
Burney, we are still more inclined to value these volumes for the 
autobiography they contain of the Memorialist. There never was 
amore charming romance of real life than the history of the pub- 
lication of Miss Burnery's first and famous novel. She tells it 
herself in the language of the time, or certainly we should not 
quote it; and the portion which we now bring in, we fear is to the 
exclusion of valuable matter: nevertheless, we defy the literary 
historian to point out any narration eonnected with the pregnant 
history of genius, whichis marked by more exquisite charms 
than the abridged and mutilated history of Evelina as given 
below,—for it is only thus by fragments that we can give it at all. 

Frances, the second daughter of Dr. Burney, was during her childhood the 
most backward of all his family in the faculty of receiving instruction. At 
eight years of age she was ignorant of the letters of the alphabet; though at 
ten, she began scribbling, almost incessantly, little works of invention; but al- 
ways in private ; and in scrawling characters, illegible, save to herself. a 

One of her most remote remembrances, previously to this writing mania, is 
that of hearing a neighbouring lady recommend to Mrs. Burney, ber mother, 
to quicken the indolence or stupidity, whichever it might be, of the little dunce, 
by the chastening ordinances of Solomon. The alarm, however, of that little 
dunce, at a suggestion so wide from the maternal measures that had been prac- 
tised in her childhood, was instantly superseded by a joy of gratitude and surprise 
that still rests upon her recollection, when she heard gently murmured in reply, 
‘No, no—I am not uneasy about her '” 

But, alas! the soft music of those encouraging accents had already ceased to 
vibrate on human ears, before these scrambling pot-hooks had begun their ope- 
ration of converting into elegies, odes, plays, songs, stories, farces-—nay, trage- 
dies and epic poems, every scrap of white paper that could be seized upon with- 
out question or notice; for she grew up, probably through the vanity-annihi- 
lating circumstances of this conscious intellectual disgrace, with so affrighted a 
persuasion that what she scribbled, if seen, would but expose her to ridicule, 
that her pen, though her greatest, was only her clandestine delight. 

To one confidant, indeed, all was open; but the fond partiality of the juvenile 
Susanna made her opinion of little weight ; though the affection of her praise 
rendered the stolen moments of their secret readings the happiest of their 
adolescent lives. 

From the time, however, that she attained her fifteenth year, she considered 
it her duty to combat this writing passion as illaudable, because fruitless. Seiz- 
ing, therefore, an opportunity, when Dr. Burney was at Chesington, and the 
then Mrs. Burney, her mother-in-law, was in Norfolk, she made over to a ban- 
fire, in a paved play-court, her whole stock of prose goods and chattels ; with 
the sincere intention to extinguish for ever, in their ashes, her scribbling pro- 
pensity. But Hudibras too well says— 

“ He who complies against his will, 
Is of his own opinion still.” 

This grand feat, therefore, which consumed her productions, extirpated neither 
the invention nor the inclination that had given them birth ; and, in defiance of 
all the projected heroism of tlie sacrifice, the last of the little works that was 
immolated, which was the ‘¢ History of Caroline Evelyn, the Mother of Evelina,” 
left upon the mind of the writer so animated an impression of the singular 
situations to which that Caroline’s infant daughter,—from the unequal birth by 
which she hung suspended between the elegant connexions of her mother, and 
the vulgar ones of her grandmother,—might be exposed ; and presented con 
trasts and mixtures of society so unusual, yet, thus circumstanced, so natural, 
that, irresistibly and almost’ unconsciously, the whole of 4 Young Lady’s 
Entrance into the World was pent up in the inventor’s memory ere a para- 
graph was committed to paper. : , 

riting, indeed, was tar more difficult to her than composing ; for that de« 
manded what she rarely found attainable—secret opportunity : while composi « 
tion, in that hey-day of imagination, called only for volition. | 

When the little narrative, however slowly, from the impediments that always 
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-amnoy what requires secresy, began to assume a “questionable shape,” a wish | gelf and accompanied with demands of her opjhions; ttiet forced her 


—as vague, at first, as it was famtastic—crossed the brain of the writer, to “see 
her work in print.” 

She communicated, under promise of inviolable silence, this idea to her sis- 
ters; who entered into it with much more amusement than surprise, as they 
‘well knew her taste for quaint sports, and were equally aware of the sensitive 
affright with which she shrunk from all personal me 

She now copied the manuscript in a feigned hand ; for as she was the Doc~ 
tor’s principal amanuensis, she feared her common writing might accidentally 
be seen by some compositor of the History of Music, and lead to detection. 

She grew weary, bomen ere long, of an exercise so merely manual ; and 
had no sooner completed a copy of the first and second volumes, than she wrote 
a letter, without any signature, to offer the unfinished work to a bookseller, 
with a desire to have the two volumes immediately printed, if approved; and a 
proinise to send the sequel in the following year. 

This was forwarded by the London post, with a desire that the answer should 
be directed to a coffeehouse. 

Her younger brothet—the elder, Captain James, was * over the hills and far 

* away”—her younger brother, afterwards the celebrated Greck scholar, gaily, 
and without reading a word of the work, accepted a share in so whimsical a 
frolic ; and joyously undertook to be her agent at the coffeehouse with her let- 
ters, and to the bookseller with the manuscript. 

After some consultation upon the choice of a bookseller, Mr. Dodsley was fixed 
upon; for Dodsley, from his father’s—or perhaps grandfather’s—well-chosen 
collection of fugitive poetry, stood foremost 1n the estimation of the juvenile set. 

Mr. Dodsley, in answer to the proposition, declined looking at any thing that 
‘was anonymous. 

The party, half-amused, half-provoked, sat in full committee upon this lofty 
reply ; and came to a resolution to forgo the eclat of the west end of the town, 
and to try their fortune with the urbanity of the city. 

Chance fixed them upon the name of Mr. Lowndes. 

The city of London here proved more courtly than that of Westminster; and, 
to their no small delight, Mr. Lowndes desired to see the manuscript. 

And what added a certain pride to the author’s satisfaction in this assent, was, 
that the answer opened by ‘¢ Sir,”—which gave her an elevation to manly con- 
sequence, that had not been accorded to her by Mr. Dodsley, whose reply began 
Sir, or Madam.” 

The young agent was muffled up now by the laughing committee, in an old 
great coat, and a large old hat, to give him a somewhat antique as well as 
vulgar disguise ; and was sent forth in the dark of the evening with the two first 
volumes to Fleet Street, where he left them to their fate. 

In trances of impatience the party awaited the issue of the examination. 

But they were ali let down into the very ‘* Slough of Despond,” when the 
next coffeehouse letter coolly declared, that Mr. Lowndes could not think of 
publishing an unfinished book; though he liked the work, and should be “ ready 
to purchase and print it when it should be finished.” 


The third volume was written and delivered to the publisher ; 
who in return paid over to the unknown scribe 20/.; and when 
the work arrived at a third edition, 107. more—out of (we believe) 
his own spirit of magnanimity. The most interesting part of the 
story is to come,—namely, that part which relates to her father’s 
discovery, by some means, of his daughter's authorship. Fanny 
had fallen ill, and had been sent into the country to recruit: for 
six months in her retirement, she heard nothing of Evelina; in 
the mean while, however, it had become the town talk. The 

’ authoress was indebted to the correspondence of her sister for the 
following facts— 


June came ; and a sixth month was elapsing in the same silent concealment, 
i: ‘when early one morning the Doctor, with great eagerness and hurry, began a 
, Search amongst the pamphlets in his study for a Monthly Review, which he de- 
manded of his daughter Charlotte, who alone was in the room. After finding 
it, he earnestly examined its contents, and then looked out hastily for an article 
which he read with a countenance of so much emotion, that Charlotte stole 
softly behind him, to peep over his shoulder; and then saw, with surprise and 
joy, that he was perusing an account, which she knew to be most favourable, of 

velina, beginning, ‘‘ A great variety of natural characters.” 

When he had finished the article, he put down the Review, and sat motion- 

Jess, without raising his eyes, and looking in deep, but charmed astonishment. 

Suddenly, then, he again snatched the Review, and again ran over the article, 

‘with an air yet more intensely occupied. Placing it afterwards on the chimney- 

piece, he walked about the room, as if to recover breath, and recollect himself; 

though always with looks of the most vivid pleasure. 

Some minutes later, holding the Review in his hand, while inspecting the 
table of contents, he beckoned to Charlotte to approach; and pointing to 

_ -€ Evelina,” “you know,” he said, in a whisper, ‘‘ that book? Send William for 

_ At to Lowndes’s, as if for yourself; and give it to me when we are alone.” 

_ ,, Charlotte obeyed ; and, joyous in sanguine expectation, delivered to him the 

" Tittle volumes, tied up in brown paper, in his study, when, late at night, he 
came home from some engagement. 

He locked them up in his bureau, without speaking, and retired to his 
chamber. 

The kindly impatient Charlotte was in his study the next morning with the 
lark, waiting the descent of the Doctor from his foom. 

e also was early, and went straight to his desk, whence, taking out and 
untying the parcel, he opened the first volume upon the little ode to himself,— 
*¢ Oh author of my being! far more dear,” &c. 

He ejaculated a ‘‘ Good God !” and his eyes were suffused with tears. 

Twice he read it, and then recommitted the book to his writing-desk, as if 
his mind were too full for further perusal; and dressed, and went out, without 
uttering a syllable. 

All this the affectionate Charlotte wrote to her sister; who read it with a 

* ‘perturbation inexpressible. It was clear that the Doctor had discovered the 
name of her book ; and learned, also, that Charlotte was one of her cabal: but 
how, was inexplicable ; though what would be his opinion of the work absorbed 
now all the thoughts and surmises of the clandestine author. 

‘From this time, ‘the frequently, though privately and confidentially, spoke 
‘with all the sisters upon the subject, and with the kindliest approbation. 

From this time, also, daily accounts of the progress made by the Doctor in 
weading the work, or of the progres: made in the world by the work itself, 
. were transmitted to recreate the Chesington invalid from the eagerly kind 

‘sisters; the eldest of which, soon afterwards, wrote a proposal to carry to Ches- 
. Sngton, for reading to Mr. Crisp, ‘an anonymous new work that wis running 

about the town, called Evelina.” 

She came; and performed her promised office with a warmth of heart that 
glowed through every word she read, and gave an interest to.every detail, 

, With flying colours, therefore, the book went off, not only with the easy so- 
cial circle, but with Mr. Crisp himself ; and without the most remote suspicion 
- ‘that the author was in the midst of the audience ; a circumstance that made the 
whole perusal seem to that author the most pleasant of comedies, from the innu- 
merable whimsical incidents to which it gave rise, alike in panegyrics and in 
criticisms, which alternately, aud most innocently, were often addressed to her- 
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lexing evasions, productive of the most ludicrous -comfusion, though Sie. 
— inward diversion. 


Meanwhile, Dr. Burney, uninformed of this ttansaction; yet just] concluding 
that, whether the book were owned or not, some: one of the little committee 
would be carrying it to Chesington, sent an injwaetion to proerastinate its being 
produced, as he himself meant to be its reader to Mr. Crispy. 

This touching testimony of his parental interest: in: its suesess with the first 
and dearest of their friends, came close to the heart: for-whiclnit was designed, 
with feelings of strong, and yet living gratitude ! 

After this, follows the crowding of little-flattering testimonies 
of the public and its leaders upon the modést:and unknown au- 
thoress, through the medium of such of her correspondents as 
were in the secret: and then arrives the acknowledgment of 
authorship in certain coteries, and all the satisfaction and surprise 
attendant upon the disclosure of a charming seeret;.and the ac- 
cumulation of high fame upon the head of an authoress-girl, who 
could scarcely be brought to think that she had not: been doing 
something naughty instead of something glorious.. We refer our 
readers with pleasure to the farther details of this. pleasant piece 
of history, in which Dr. Jounson plays a conspicuous part, to 
the volumes themselves. 

It is impossible to part with these volumes without. feeling that, 
in spite of their peculiar style and occasional absurdities, in the 
end they succeed in making a deep impression on the mind. As 
the reader arrives at the close, nearly every page: records the de- 
parting moments of some celebrated name—some distinguished 
friend of the wide circle of Dr. Burney’s society, whose fame and 
name have now become publie property. The whole passes like 
a solemn pageant. The tendency of the work, and the pervading 
feeling of the author's mind, are those which ought to characterize 
all biographies—the encouragement of a virtuous ambition. It is 
scarcely possible to peruse these books without feeling stimulated 
in the race of distinction; and there is not an example nor yet a 
sentence that does not breathe the necessity of that distinction 
being pure and virtuous. Altogether, the book will be a great 
treat to the Old School, and a good lesson to the New. 


SIR DAVID BAIRD. 


Tuis is a laborious narrative, compiled from authentic and mostly 
private sources of information, of the life of a meritorious and 
distinguished British officer. The career of Sir Davip Batrp 
was one of the most arduous and at the same time honourable of 
all those of late years inscribed in the annals of military fame. 
Though circumstances, which he of course deemed unfortunate, 
always interposed between himand chief command in the field, he 
had many opportunities of acquiring proud distinction, which he 
by no means failed to seize. Among these may be mentioned his 
command of the storming division which took Seringapatam, and 
his being second in command at the battle of Corunna, where he 
lost his left arm, Sir Davip Bairp was never selected, in spite 
of his natural wish to that effect, for the honour of a Military 
Peerage; and he had, during his latter years, the mortification of 
seeing the whole of Lord WELLINGTON’s Staff promoted to the 
House of Lords, while he remained a simple baronet,—a title to 
which he had a sort of family claim. The services of Sir Davip 
Barrp were long, hazardous, severe, generally successful, and 
often important. He entered the Army a child; spent his early 
years in India; and was desperately wounded and taken pri- 
soner by Hyper Att, when Colonel Bariurr’s detachment was 
surrounded and cut to pieces, in the unfortunate affair of 
Pernambaukum. Captain Barrp, scarcely alive, was cruelly ill- 
treated, and, with several of his brother officers, thrown into @ 
wretched prison in Seringapatam ; where he remained, undergoing 
the severest privations and inflictions, cut off from all communi- 
cation with his country, for three long years and a half. Some 
time after, as General of Brigade, he had the satisfaction of storm- 
ing his former prison, and of capturing and destroying the cruel 
race of the man who had visited himself and his fellow-prisoners 
with so many hardships. General Barrp afterwards was engaged 
in superior commands, at the Cape, in Egypt, and u/timately in 
the Peninsula as second to Sir Joun Moors. The de pendence of 
great events upon small incidents was. never shown more strik- 
ingly than in a cireumstance which attended Sir Davip Bairps 
step of Lieutenant-Colonel. The negligence of his Scotch agent 
caused the remittance for the purchase tobe delayed some short time; 
which delay prevented the promotion of the then Major Barrp 
from being gazetted for a similar short time. The consequence 
was, that Lord Cavan, Lord Lupiow, and Sir Joun Moors, were 
gazetted before him. These Generals, whom he subsequently 
served with, repeatedly took precedence of him in assum- 
ing the chief command,—Lord Cavan in Egypt, and Sir Joun 
Moors in Spain; and this too at, eritical moments, when. the 
future depended in a great measure-on the character of the com- 
mander. It seems highly probable, without derogating for one 


‘moment from the merit of Sir Joan Moors, that had Sir Davip 


Barrp held the command, the disastrous retreat on Corunna 
would not have taken place. ; 

A work. of this kind does not present numerous points for ex- 
tract : but it would scareely be-doing justice either to the. author 
or his subject, if we were to omit the description of one at least 
of Sir Dayrp's most chivalrous. exploits—the storming. of Serin- 
gapatam, : 

It was ten minutes one o’clock in the afternoon, whea,General Baird, 
having completed ail bis-arrangements. for his heroic enterprise, stepped out 


the trenches, and drawing his sword, exclaimed to the men, in.the most gallant 
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and animating manner, ‘‘ Now, my brave fellows, follow ME, and prove your- 
selves worthy of the name of British soldiers.” 

The effect was like magic. In an instant both columns rushed forward, and 
entered the bed of the river, and being of course immediately perceived by the 
enemy, were in a few minutes assailed by a tremendous fire of musquetry and 
rockets. 

The night before the assault Lieutenant Farquhar had crossed the river and 
placed sticks, indicating the best ford of the Cauvery. Colonels Sherbrook and 
St. John of course led the flankers of each column. General Baird had intended 
to lead the left column himself, but observing that the troops, being very severely 
galled by the enemy’s fire, had swerved from the line of marks which had been 
made to direct their passage over the river, and had got into deep water. (where, 
although they found themselves protected by the high bank of an old tank, their 
progress was necessarily retarded), dashed forward himself by the shortest and 
most exposed passage. 

By this intrepid movement he gained the opposite bank just at the moment 
the head of- the first column reached it. He cheered the men by his personal 
example, and himself rushed onwards close to the forlorn hope, which, in spite 
of the.determined opposition of the enemy, made good its lodgment in the breach, 
in which, in six minutes from the first assault, the British colours were seen 
proudly floating in the breeze, by the troops, who were eagerly following their 
noble leaders. The gallantry and rapidity of this attack overcame all obstacles. 

‘In a few minutes more, the breach was crowded with men, who, according to 
General Baird's orders, filed off to the right and left. As the troops pressed for- 
ward, the enemy retired, and in a very short space of time, another British 
flag was hoisted on the north-west bastion. 

When General Baird had reached the top of the breach, he discovered, to his 
inexpressible surprise, a second ditch full of water within the outer wall. The 
almost insurmountable difficulty of overcoming this unexpected impediment 
staggered him, and he exclaimed, ** Good God! how shall we get over this ?” 
Fortunately, however, in leading the troops along the ramparts, he discovered 
some scaffolding, which had been raised for the use of the workmen who had 
been repairing the wall, by availing himself of which, he was enabled to sur- 
mount that which at first appeared an unconquerable obstacle. Having imme- 
diately taken advantage of the opportunity which thus luckily presented itself, 
he crossed the inner ditch, and proceeded by the ramparts to the other side of 
the fort, where the two columns were to meet, and enter the body of the town. 

The attack was so sudden and even unexpected, being made in the broad noon 
of day, and at the general hour of dinner, that the assailants met with no very 
considerable resistance. The left column, however, was more vigorously op- 
posed; they proceeded along the north rampart, which they found traversed and 
well defended. It was there Tippoo placed HimsELY—he was the last man to 
quit the traverses, as they were successively taken possession of by the European 
troops, and was seen firing upon his enemies with his own hand, his attendants 
loading and handing him the fireloeks; being wounded, however, he endea- 
youred to return with his people through the sallyport into the fort. 

It is necessary to observe that part of the 12th Regiment, not in strict obe- 
dience to orders, instead of proceeding with the rest of the left column along the 
ramparts, pressed forward into the body of the town, and kept along the inside 
of the rampart, and found themselves opposite the sallyport, through which the 
Sultaun proposed returning. They instantly halted, and commenced firing 
from the inside, while the rest of the column were firing from the outside, so 
that Tippoo was literally placed between both fires; and it is to this accidental 
variation from the orders given to the 12th, that his death may be attributed, for 
it was on this very spot, 2s we shall presently see, that he was found buried 
under the bodies of hundreds of his faithfully devoted subjects and defenders. 

Meanwhile, General Buird, with the right column, having cleared the south 
rampart, halted at the east cavalier to give the men breathing-time after the 
fatigue they had endured under a burning sun, before they entered the town to 
summon the palace ; and while they were resting, Colonel Close came to Ge- 
neral Baird, and told him, that a native officer who accompanied him, assured 
him that Tippoo had caused the twelve grenadiers of the 33d Regiment, who had 
been taken prisoners on the night of the Sth of April in the Sultaunpettah Tope, 
to be murdered. 

Geueral Baird desired Colonel Close to be extremely particular in his inquiries 
touching the truth of his report, which the Mussulmaun persisted in repeating ; 
and when General Baird marched towards the palace, he told Colonel Wallace, 
of the 74th, that if the man’s story was true, the instant he laid hands on Tippco, 
he would deliver him over to the grenadiers of the 33d Regiment, to be tried for 
the murder, in cold blood, of their comrades. 

As the troops were now in possession of every part of the ramparts, and it ap- 

ared hopeless in the Sultaun to make further resistance, General Baird sent 
orward Major Allan to offer protection to all persons, Tippoo himself included 

for General Baird did not believe the story of the murder of the English sol- 
iers, knowing the mendacity of natives, who may be interested in doing mis- 
chief ), provided they all surrendered themselves unconditionally; and this 
proposition was made, with the alternative, that if it were not accepted, the 

palace would be instantly assaulted, and no quarter given. * 

Upon arriving at the palace, Major Allan found Major Shee, with part of the 
33d drawn up opposite to the gate, in the balcony, over or near which, several 
of the Sultaun’s family appeared, evidently in a state of great alarm and agita- 
tion. In a short time, however, Major Allan, together with Captain Scohey 
and Captain Hastings Frazer, were admitted into the palace by the killadar, and 
brought into the presence of two of the yonnger princes, whom the British 
officers endeavoured to reassure by promises of protection ; and for the purpose 
of calming all their personal apprehensions, Major Allan offered to remain with 
them himself. 

Soon after this, General Baird arrived at the gates of the palace, when Major 
Allan communicated to him what had occurred with regard to the two princes, 
who both continued most solemnly to declare that they knew nothing of the 
Sultaun, their father, except that he was not in the palace; but as far as they 
themselves were personally concerned, they were ready to surrender themselves 
-and the palace itself on the promise of protection from the British. 

General Baird at this period utterly disbelieved the statement of these youths 
‘that the Sultaun was not in the palace; and, entering as he did, into the feelings 
‘which were quite natural in their state, hesitated to grant terms to the sons, in 
hopes that they might be excited by the delay to give information of their father’s 

ace of concealment; threatening at the same time, if they refused, to search 
‘the most private quarters of the palace. But as their repeated denials of any 
knowledge of the Sultaun were persisted in with apparent innocence and simpli- 


* Although General Baird could not bring himself to credit this report, it eventually 
mao to be true. Captain William Macleod, who conducted what in Indian phraseo- 
ogy is called “the intelligence department of government,” subsequently made an 
official report upon the subject to General Harris. 
Eight of those who suffered death were men belonging to the 33d, who had lost their 
Way ou the night of the Sultaunpettah Tope affair, a fact ascertained by Colonel Wel- 
Y¥> who sent some of the officers of the regiment, by whom the body of one of their 
— 1 cae a Peon having undertaken to show where the European prisoners 
rere buried, 
“ These unfortunate captives, it seems, were murdered at night, in parties of three at a 
rie mode of killing them was by twisting their Some, while their bodies were 
eld. fast, and thus breaking their necks. It seems, therefore, not improbable that 
en the desperation of Tippoo, whict has been diguified into heroism, arose from 
chin More ee of what he himself deserved, should he fall into the hands of his 


city, he resolved at ail events to:take charge of the princes, and convey them: 
out of the fort before it became dark; and accordingly he gave them into the 
charge of Major Allan, who having received them with every mark of kindness, 
and given them every assurance of p safety, delivered them over to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Agnew and €aptain Marriot, who conducted them, under a 
suitable escort, to General Harris, in camp. 





REVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE,. 


Ir has long been a prevalent idea, that the French were incapable 
of a Critical Review,—not only in England, but in France itself, 
where in truth they are not exeeedingly prone to make: self-depre- 
ciating concessions. We have long had our Edinburgh Review 
and other similar works, articles in which made a sensation in spite 
of being written in a language very partially known over large 
districts of Europe; while the possessors of the really European 
language have, in this form, been able to make no impression 
upon opinion. We have heard Frenchmen, when acknowledging 
the power of the English and German Reviews, and the inferiority 
of French attempts, endeavour to aceount for it by averring, that 
the Anonymous was impossible in France,—that whatever might be 
the motives of secrecy, if an article became talked of, such was 
the French love of glory, that the author must avow himself. The 
avowal of Ego is the annihilation of Nos: the imposing plural be- 
comes henceforth a farce; the Secret Tribunal, an idea of awful 
effect, is instantly scattered by such declarations; and a party of re- 
viewers, openly and individually known, resemble a cave of bats with 
the light suddenly let in upon them by some catastrophe of nature, 
The Anonymous is, however, neither necessary to good papers nor to 
good collective periodicals; though the tendency of it certainly is to 
sharpen the pungency of criticism, in the present state of the press. 
It may, however, be questioned, whether this said pungency isa valu- 
able ingredient in literature: the pungency may be possessed, per- 
haps, in an equal degree we will say with the early Numbers of the 
Edinburgh Review, have equal force, and yet possess none of 
those redeeming qualities which certainly distinguished that pub- 
lication. Under the system of avowed criticism, there is no such 
thing as a man reviewing his own work with praise and that of 
his near friend with abuse. Buta modest man may, on the old 
plan, write impudently, and an impudent man be screened from 
all the consequences of conceit. There is also on the Anonymous 
plan aconvenient shade thrown over all the labours of a literary 
kind, which exempts a man from the nervousness and anxiety of 
authorship; and frequently, perhaps, permits certain descriptions 
of temperament to expand and flower, which, had the light been 
always full upon them, must have withered up and died of the 
scorching effect of a too great sensitiveness of publicity. Itisa 
great thing that truth should be told; and it becomes a question, 
whether the English plan of Reviews, and generally, periodical 
writing, shelters most truth or falsehood. There is no doubt that 
it greatly encourages the style called personal,—just as the exist- 
ence of forests and convenient shelters, whether of wood or stone, 
encourage sharpshooters and rifle-practice. But picking off the 
general enemy is quite fair in one war—why not in another? The 
Anonymous in periodicals is something like the ballot in politics— 
it exempts the giver of an opinion from any fear of worldly risk : 
on the other hand, it permits a certain degree of treachery, which, 
in the exercise of a bounden duty in the face of an enemy, is justi- 
fiable in the ballot; but, in the case of literature and publication 
generally, is more questionable, for every writer is a volunteer. 
But in this, and every other question of the kind, we must look to 





public utility, and by the interests of the many decide. We are 
for a universal expression of a sincere opinion in all things that con- 
cern the public: if that opinion may be more conveniently ex- 
pressed through an anonymous corporation with a recognized 
editor, let it be so; but whenever there comes a question which 
concerns the honour or the integrity of an individual, on such 
being challenged and disputed by the parties concerned, the 
masque ought to fall, as far at least as regards them. 

In France there is no Anonyme: there is no critical review of 
eminence. There is, however, a great deal of able criticism in the 
Newspapers; but it is certainly not of an offensive description. 
When parties run high and there is much general excitement, 
individuals care less about the anonymous; they are mostly at 
open defiance, herd together in bodies, and party becomes almost 
as effective in giving courage as total secrecy itself. This is the 
state of things in France at present; and it is possible this may 
account for a very considerable improvement that may have been 
observed of late in the French periodical writings. The tone is 
bolder, the matter more abundant, and the jurisdiction exercised 
far more extensive. In none of the periodicals ¢s the improvement 
so marked as in the Revue Encyclopédique; a circumstance, how- 
ever, which may be attributed by some to the change of editor- 
ship, by which two men of the present age have been substituted 
for one of the last. The Revue, in its present state, deserves the 
attention of every one interested in either French literature or po- 
lities. It not only represents pretty vividly the state of French 
feeling, but contains a very good digest of literary and. critical in- 
formation. It would be difficult to point out any English Review 
conducted with the same judgment and. spirit, and. addressed. to 
objects of equal utility. 





PICTURES AND. ARTISTS. 


Tur City Society of Artists and Amateurs held their first Conversa 
| zione for the season on Thursday evening, at the. London Coffeehouse. 
| There was a brilliant display of works of art.. Among the pictures 
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were some of Turner’s resplendent drawings, a beautiful sunset by 
CLENNELL, and two fine wate?-colour paintings by Prout and CorLry 
Fietpinc. _ Davin Cox’s portfolio contained a very numerous and 
charming collection of his sepia sketches of scenery in Wales and some 
of the most picturesque parts of England. ‘There were also some 
clever sketches by Pyne, PowEtt, Croucn, &c. Among the novel- 
ties in engraving, were the proofs of some of the plates of TurNeEn’s 
first Annual Tour, which elicited universal admiration both of the views 
and the execution of the engraving; the proof plates of the Book of 
Beauty ; the etchings by Wrm.LMoreE of Provut’s View of Venice, and 
by Le Kevx of “ Byron’s Dream,” by EastLake. But the greatest 
attraction was an unfinished proof of Roninson’s engraving of Law- 
RENCE’s portrait of Sir Walter Scott. The likeness, as far as we could 
judge from the state of the plate, is one of the painter’s happiest efforts. 
It combines the homely appearance of the man with the elevated cha- 
racter and animated expression of the poet. The elegant style of the 
artist has not neutralized the manly simplicity of his sitter. The 
ordinary portraits of Scott are mostly too literal,’ and convey the less 
noble qualities of his physiognomy: they portray only the shrewd 
country gentleman and the humorist. 





Haydon is getting very forward with his great picture of the Reform 
Banquet in Guildhall, which he is painting for Earl Grey; and it 
promises to be equally splendid and interesting. Nearly all the Cabi- 
net Ministers have sat to him; and his sketches of them are very 
spirited, and full of character. He has made studies of all the acces- 
saries, even to the plate, glass, and table ornaments; so that it will be 
minutely accurate in detail, as well as true in general effect. He has 
only taken the necessary liberty of placing all the Ministers at the head 
table, and introducing other prominent personages into such situations 
at other tables as that their faces may be turned towards the spectator. 

. Prout is advancing towards completion his volume of Sketches of 
Scenes in some of the Continental Cities. He draws them himself 
upon the stone ; so that every impression will be virtually an original— 
the hand and feeling of the artist will be evident in every touch. They 
are to be printed on a grey tinted paper, the high lights being touched in 
afterwards with white. We have seen a few specimens, and their effect 
is very powerful. They are scarcely more than outlines, but the relief 
of the different objects is wonderful. There does not appear to be a 
touch more or less than is necessary to convey a vivid picture of the 
scene. Many of the buildings are extremely picturesque. ‘This work 
will afford a striking exemplification of the advantages of lithography as 
a medium for giving to the world multiplied fac-similes of an artist’s 
sketches. We wish it may lead to the publication of similar works by 
other artists. The first sketches of a man of genius have a charm which 
is often lost in the finished picture; and that can never be truly con- 
veyed by imitation. The artist has only to draw on stone instead of 

om and then the public may possess original works at the price of 
indifferent copies. What would we not have given for a set of impres- 
sions from CLAuDE’s Studies, or the first designs of RapHarEt or of 

N. Poussin! How highly we prize a genuine etching of REMBRANDT ! 

Provt is also publishing a smaller work, of Interiors, to be com- 
prised in four or six numbers. The drawings are principally remark- 
able for the brilliancy of their effects, and the felicity with which the 
artist has imitated the transient appearance of a gleam of sunshine 
illumining a dark corner of some old building. The arrangement of 
these bright little bits of effect is very tasteful and picturesque. They 
are drawn on stone, by Prout himself, in his rapid and rough but 
forcible manner. 

The Second Number of LiversrEce’s Works is not so interesting 
as the first, nor, as we may predict, the remainder will be. It contains, 
to be sure, one of his best pictures, the Gravediggers in Hamlet ; but 
that of the scene where the Ghost appears to Hamlet closeted with his 
mother, is altogether a failure ; and the study of a girl’s head has not 
pleasing character. The Gravediggers are very humorous and charac- 
teristic. The full-blown importance of the rotund and rosy-gilled 
functionary is well contrasted with the spare form and angular attitude 
of his assistant, whose perpending visage has a very knowing look. 

Mr. Parker, the bronzist, has published a medallion profile in 
bronze of Sir Walter Scott, which is executed ina finished style by 
that clever medallist, A. J. Sroruarp, from a model by CuantTREY 
from the bust by himself. Cranrrey’s bust of Scott is perhaps one 
of the most successful that he has produced. The grand character 
of the head is preserved, with the shrewd humour of the poet’s 
countenance. There is more sternness in the expression of the 
profile of the medallion than in the bust. We have the best testimony 
—that of the poet’s family—in favour of the resemblance. The medal 
is enclosed in a neat bronze rim or frame, on which is inscribed in relief 
the following motto, selected by the poet himself— 

“ Bardorum citharas Patrio qui redidit Istro.” 

It forms a chaste and durable ornament for the wall of the library. 
We could have wished the inner border of the medallion had been 
omitted: it interferes with the effect of the profile. 


That very pretty, cheap, and interesting little work, the Outlines of 
the English School of Painting and Sculpture, gains upon our esteem, as 
it improves in the spirit and fidelity of its outline delineation of pic- 
tures and statues, and loses none of its neatness and delicacy. We re- 
commend ‘Mr. Vary to compare the outline embellishments of his 
Shakspeare with these plates by Normanp junior. They are got up in 
Paris, though published in London: indeed, few English engravers un- 
derstand drawing sufficiently well to reduce and copy the effect and ex- 
pression of a picture in outline. They are in general only copyists, 
and not always intelligent in this mechanical art. It requires great 
knowledge and feeling, as well as technical skill, to seize upon the 
leading points of expression, preserving the drawing and embodying in 
these brief abstracts of a picture its prominent qualities of design and 
effect, with such slender means. How these Numbers, containing six 
plates each, are afforded for eighteenpence, we do not know. It could 
not be done in England, 


A volume of Christmas Tales, by W. H. Harnison, tastefully got up in 
the style of an Annual, with embellishments, affords a striking instance 
of the last new system of book-making, which we characterized as the 
“ Foundling Hospital” plan for fathering unappropriated designs. The 








whole of the plates in the volume were intended to form part of a series 
of illustrations of the Waverley Novels; the publication of which was 
commenced, but soon abandoned as a bad speculation. By way of 


using them, the proprietor hit upon the expedient of employing a tale~ 


maker to weave a few stories, into which he is to introduce scenes and 
incidents according to the designs. It is impossible to be pleased with 
either the story or its embellishment with so palpable evidence of the 
manufacturing system before us. We must, however, do the publishers 
the justice to notice that they avow the fact. Indeed, it will be evident 
to every one who has read the Waverley Novels. We have Balfour 
of Burley, the Black Dwarf, Helen Macgregor, &c. pressed into this 
service with only the aid of an alias. 


BRITISH DIORAMA, 


Roserts'’s splendid architectural design of the Israelites’ Departure 
from Egypt, has been copied on a magnificent scale, and is exhibiting 
as a dioramic picture at the Queen’s Bazaar. The imposing character 
of the composition—and we may use that term in a double sense—ren. 
ders it well fitted for scenic display, whose object is to captivate the 
sense rather than to satisfy the judgment. It seems fastidious and 
hypercritical to cavil at a few such inconsistencies as a cluster of pyra- 
mids whose bases must intercept each other as well as the buildings 
around them—the existence of two scales of proportion for objects in 
one picture—and the improbability ofa whole nation being mustered in 
astreet, though a street of palaces, and approaching an outlet as narrow in 
proportion to the numbersas the pit entrance of atheatre. The aim and 
object of the work is to astound the sense—to produce a sensation: 
that being done, the artist has succeeded ; and we should not feel bound 
to subject a work of that class to the ordeal of reason, but that this 
having appeared as a picture, it is cognizable under the rules of pro- 
priety to which other works of art are subject ; and we hold it to be a duty 
to expose such glaring anomalies, especially when perpetrated deliberately 
and with malice aforethought. We pass by similar incongruities in the 
scenes of a Christmas pantomime; butif Messrs. GRIEVE were to 
take it into their heads to pass off their scenic extravaganzas as pictures, 
and have them engraved as prints, we should take a very different view 
of their performances,—though the undiscriminating admirers of Mar- 
TIN’s enormities would only be deterred by jealousy of rivalry from 
swelling their praises to the very echo. 


TURNER’S WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS. 


Turovcu the kindness of two liberal possessors of TURNER’s wonder- 
fully beautiful drawings in water-colours for the Views of England and 
Wales, we have enjoyed the rich treat of feasting our eyes upon the 
splendours of his colouring. We have for two whole mornings revelled 
in these luxuries of art, and have drunk in the golden flood of light that 
he pours over his lovely scenes ; now basking in the broad sunshine of 
noon-tide, gazing upon the lingering light of day “ fading in splendour,” 
or watching the slant rays of the morning sun glancing over the sum- 
mits of the hills, and ‘gilding tower and tree;” then turning to the 
calm beauty of a moonlight scene, or to the lowering sky across which 
stretches the piled-up rack of tempest clouds, that hang stupendous 
over the weltering sea Lesontia 

Turner’s drawings look to most advantage when seen together. 
We found them ranged side by side round the walls of the rooms “in 
burning row ;” and the coup d’cil was surpassingly beautiful. The fretted’ 
gold frames coming close up to the drawing, as in the case of an oil 
picture, and with a flat profile to the moulding, were like rich settings 
to the brilliant gems which they enclosed. The plate glass before them, 
too, was a harmonizing medium. These are matters of importance, 
though it may appear too technical to speak of them here; but be it 
remembered, that an injudicious mode of framing may take from the 
effect of a drawing: no one who prizes a jewel will be indifferent to 
the setting. We could not help thinking, that any uncultivated taste 
might covet these works purely from the dazzling splendour of their 
effect. As mere articles of costly furniture, they are admirable. But 
this is taking too physical a view of these gorgeous works. It is 
not merely for the lavish display of colour, and of the resources of art, 
that we admire them; but because they are true representations of the- 
varied effects of nature. The best half of their beauty consists In 
their truth. It is a vulgar error to suppose that Turner exaggerates 
in his water-colour drawings: and even his landscapes painted in oil 
are overcharged only when viewed in detail. The general effect is true 
to nature—nature in her brightest looks, radiant with sunny smiles, and. 
clothed in her most gorgeous robe. We have not had the good fortune 
to visit Italy, but we can believe from all that we have heard and read 
of its cerulean skies, its pure atmosphere, and burning sun, that no 
colours in TurNeEr’s pictures come up to the intense brilliancy of Italian 
nature. We have seen effects here in foggy England, and within a 
short distance of smoky London too, that if truly represented on canvass 
would be pronounced exaggerations: stems of trees looking like molten 
gold, where a ray of sunlight slanted across a shady nook—the broad 
leaves of the chestnut reflecting its light like plates of metal. Even now, 
when Autumn strews the ground with the leafy honours of the woods, the 
grass thickly scattered over with the ruddy-golden beech-leaves, mingled 
with all the gradations of yellow in rich confusion, a ray of light will show 
a floor overspread with emerald and gold, with hues that would beggar 
the palette even of Turner. That great magician himself confesses. 
that he dare not attempt to put on canvass colours that would convey the 
nearest idea of some effects of nature. When on the occasion 0 
visiting St. Peter’s at Rome, with Lawrence, they passed under the 
colonnade, he looked up, and seeing the stupendous fabric steeped in 
the bright beam of an Italian noon-tide sun, appealed to apt nem 
saying, ‘‘ Now, who says I paint too yellow ?” ‘People unthinkingy 
exclaim, “* Who ever saw a building of this colour, or ground of that ? 
forgetting that light is the parent of colour, and that the sun takes very 
great liberties with local tints. The effect subdues the whole scene to 
its own quality. TuRNER paints the landscape as seen under this 
effect. Doubtless he takes extraordinary means to produce it; but in 
the result, he is borne out by the truth of his imitation. For instance, 
the colour of the sea is just what the sky chooses to make it. 

We may be accused of being paradoxical, but we only state the fact 
when we assert, that what struck us as most remarkable in the majority 
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of TurNnER’s drawings, was their chasteness of colour. We do not here 
speak of his earlier works, which are neutral, tint compared with some 
of his burning effects of sunlight ; but of those produced in his later day. 
This is owing to the exquisite subtilty with which they are harmonized ; 
for they are full of colour. His outlines, his shadows, are colour—as 
itis in nature; for shade is the neutralization of colour, not its nega- 
tion. ‘TuRNER’s chiaroscuro is all of colour. Hence the transparency 
of his drawings. Herein he surpasses other landscape-painters. He 
makes his moonlight scenes partake of the warmth of the moon’s rays. 
There are no cutting outlines, rigid and cold; no raw white light on a 
black ground, like an ivory moon inlaid on an ebony landscape. - The 
effects of moonlight are as subtle in their gradations, and blend as har- 
moniously, as the hues of twilight. Moonlight is no more cold to the 
eye than it is to the body. ‘The strongest opposition of light and shade 
in nature is harmonious in effect. The sharpest outline of ‘a gable or 
chimney, strongly relieved against an intense blue sky, is blended by the 
atmosphere, or light, into an harmony of colour, which carries off the 
painful effect of a startling opposition of form. If, for instance, on a 
dark night you look up to the illuminated dial of a clock in a church- 
steeple, you will see a halo of yellow light'which harmonizes the strong 
contrast. If you see atree whose leaves are entirely changed to a bright 
yellow, or ruddy golden colour, close to one whose leaves are still green 
and unchanged, there is strong contrast of colour, but perfect harmony of 
effect. ‘* How,” it will perhaps be said, “is green, the cold, to be har- 
monized with yellow, the warm colour, in a picture?” We answer, that 
no colour is cold; it is only less warm. So that when LurHEersourG 
paints a red-hot tree, and a burning sun illumining it, surrounded 
with a cold green landscape, it is not nature that is out, but the painter. 
He has imitated the warm green of nature with a leaden pigment, which 
kills the warmth of the colour; and he has not harmonized his picture, 
as Nature does her lovely scenes, with a tender atmosphere interfused 
with golden light. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
November 15, 1852. The Society commenced its meetings for the session on 
Thursday last. 

His Royal Highness the President being absent from town, the Chair was 
taken by J. W. Luszock, Esq. Vice-President and Treasurer. 

The reading of the proceedings of the last meeting, which comprised ab- 
stracts of fourteen ‘papers that were then presented and partly read, and the 
greater number of which will appear in the fortheoming volume of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, occupied nearly the whole time of the meeting. A 
Mathematical paper was announced, together with a long list of presents. 

Mr. Elphinston was admitted a Fellow of the Society: and the following 
Gentlemen were proposed as Candidates for Election, viz.—Sir William Bur- 
nett, M.D. ; the Reverend Augustus Page Saunders, A.M. Head Master of the 
Charterhouse School; Robert Adam Dundas, Esq. M.P. ; Thomas Botfield, of 
Hopton Court ; and Major F. H. Shadwell Clarke, K.H. 








THE ARMY. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 13.—2d Regt. of Drag. Guards: Lieut. H. W. Charlton to be 
Capt., by purchase, vice Grove, who retires; Cornet R. Dann to be Lieut., by purchase, 
vice Charlton; H.C. Paulet, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Dann—2l\st- 
Foot; Capt. F. H. A. Forth, from the 75th Foot, to be Capt., vice Magra, who ex- 
changes; Cornet W. P. Jervis, from half-pay 3d Dragoons, to be Second Lieut., without 
purchase, vice, Wemyss, deceased—26th Foot : Lieut. M. M‘Innes to be Capt., without 
purchase, vice Lord Ramsay, deceased; Ensign J. Shum to be Lieut., vice M‘Innes ; 
A. H. Barnard, Gent., to be Ensign, vice Shum—36th Foot : Ensign G, B. Bourchier to 
be Lieut., without purchase, vice Cresswell, promoted in the 48th Foot ; Capt. T. This- 
tlethwayte, from half: pay 62d Foot (with temporary rank), to be Ensign, vice Bourchier— 

7th Foot: Lieut. Hon. C. S. Clements to be Capt., by purchase, vice Dyer, who retires ; 
Ensign G. A. Hatton to be Lieut., by. purchase, vice Clements; G. Green, Gent., to be 
Ensign, by. purchase, vice Hatton—40th Foot: Ensign J. 1, Macbeath, from half-pay 
89th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Lord G, Thynne, deceased—48th Foot : 

ieut. G. Cresswell, from the 36th Foot, to be Capt., without purchase, vice King, 
cashiered by the sentence of a General Court-martial—55th Foot: Lieut. E. Fairfield, 
from half-pay 27th Foot, to be Lieut., vice John Vereker, who exchanges—59th Foot : 
Lieut. N. Kane to be Capt., by purchase, vice Smith, who retires ; Ensign M. G. Matson 
to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Kane; E. Glover, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Matson—65th Foot: Capt. H. G. Baylee, from half-pay 87th Foot, to be Capt., vice R. 
L, Dundas, who exchanges—75th Foot: Capt. C. W. P. Magra, from the 21st Foot, to 
be Capt., vice Forth, who exchanges—86th Foot: Capt. J. Twigg, from half-pay Un- 
attached, to be Capt., vice P. North, who exchanges—94th Foot: C. S. Still, Gent., to 
he Assist.-Surg., vice G. Woods, placed upon half-pay. 

Hospital Staff—J. Mitchell, M.D., to be Staff Assist.-Surg., vice Fitzgerald, appointed 
to the 68th Foot. 

Memoranda—The under-mentioned appointments, as stated in the Gazette of the 
6th ult., have not taken place: Assist.-Surg. Humfrey, from the 95th Foot, to be As- 
sist.-Surg. in the 94th Foot; C. S. Still, Gent., to be Assist.-Surg. in the 95th Foot. It 
should have been stated in the Gazette of the 14th September last, that Lieut. Watson, 
ofthe 3d Light Dragoons, received the differeuce upon exchanging to half-pay. 

The half-pay of the under-mcn‘ioned Officers has been cancelled from the 13th in- 
stant, inclusive, they having bee permitted to receive a commuted allowance for their 
commissions, viz.—Lieut. C. J. Allingham, half-pay 12th Light Dragoons; Ensign J. 
Reynolds, half-pay 93d Foot ; Lieut. J. Ralston, half-pay 71st Foot; Lieut. J. Hewitt, 
half-pay Dillon’s Regiment ; Capt. T. de Grenier de Fonblanque, half-pay 2d Garrison 

Battalion; Lieut. T. Stephens, half-pay 22d Foot ; Hospital Assist. P. M‘Mahon, half- 
pay Hospital Staff; Ensign J. Carr, half:pay 10th Foot ; Capt. E. D’Aubreville, half- 
pay Canadian Voltigeurs; Assist.-Surg. W. T. Gilder, half-pay 3d Foot Guards ; Ensign 
M. Richardson, half-pay 45th Foot; Assist-Surg, T. Stobo, half-pay Hospital Staff; 
Ensign E. W. Carter, half. pay Newfoundland Fencibles ; Ensign G. K, Tucker, half- 
pay 24th Foot. 
Lieut. J. Anthony, of the 22d Foot, has also been permitted to retire from the service, 
Yeceiving a commuted allowance for his commission. 
Nov. 16,—2d. Regt. of Dragoon Guards: Lieut. C. J. Cornish, from the 16th Light 

Dragoons, to be* Lieut., vice Mansergh, who retires—l4th Light Dragoons: Lieut. F. 

1, Stephens, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut., vice Lockhart, who exchanges-—l5th 
Light Dragoons: R. Bell, Gent., to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Crompton, who retires~~ 
16th Light Dragoons : Capt.G.Mansel, from the 30th Foot, to be Capt., vice Luard, who 
exchanges ; Cornet W.A.Sweetman to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Cornish, appointed to 

3d Dragoon Guards; R. Pattinson, Gent., to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Sweetman 
—3d Regiment of Foot: Lieut. J. Whittam to be Capt., by purchase, vice Kingsbury, 
who retires ; Ensign G. G. Lonsdale to be Lieut., ‘by purchase, vice Whittam; Ensign 
C. Peshall, from the 9th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Lonsdale—9th Foot: W. Powell, 
Gent, to be Ensi n, by purchase, vice Peshall, appointed to the 3d Foot— 
2lst Foot: T. B. Mortimer, Gent. to be Second Lieut., by purchase, vice Jer- 
Vis, who retires—30th Foot : Capt. J. Luard, from the 16th Light Dragoons, to be Capt., 
vice Mansel, who exchanges—42d Foot : Ensign T. G. Stirling to be Lieut., by purchase, 
¥ice Macfarlane, promoted—63d Foot : Capt. J. Briggs to be Major, b pet Bsr vice 
pes who retires ; Lieut. A. Erskine to be Capt., by purchase, vice Briggs; Ensign 

- Dale to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Erskine; W. G. Jorvis, Gent., to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Dale—82d Foot: Lieut. C. F. Maxwell to be Capt., by purchase, vice 

annay, who retires; Ensign N. E. Ollivier to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Maxwell; 
x P. Firman, Gent., to be es purchase, vice Ollivier—86th Foot: Lieut. J. 
Lise" to be Capt., by purchase, vice Twigg, who retires ; Ensign R.N, Carlisle to be 
Carli ii by purchase, vice Creagh; C, W. Gore, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Ca ” —Sist Foot : Capt. E.R. Northey, from half-pay Portuguese Officers, to be 
Li *: vice Kenney, who retires—Rifle Brigade : Lieut. R. A, Lockhart, from the 14th 

ight Dragoons, to be Lieut., vice Stephens, who exchanges, 





Unattached—Lieut, W. D. Macfarlane, from. the 42d. Foot, to be Capt. of Infantry, 
by purchase, 

Memoranda—The name of the Ensign of the 92d Foot is De Balinhard, ‘and not 
Carnegy, as formerly stated. ; 

» The half-pay of Deputy Assistant-Commissary-General George Steven has been can: 
celled from the 3lst December last. inclusive, he having accepted a commuted allowance 
for his commission. 

Orrice oF OrpNANCE, Nov. 14.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Second Capt. A 
O. W. Schalch, to be Adjutant, vice Cater. 
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Satur. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes. Thurs. Friday. 

3 per Cent. Consols ...... 837 834 838 833 834 834 
Ditio for Account ........ 837 833 838 83} 834 &3% 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 82% 83 823 823 824 824 
3¢ per Cents. of 1818, ....] —— _— —_—- 

Reduced 34 per Cents..... 9048 904 904 904 90+ 904 
New 3¢4 per Cents. ....... 91z 914 914 91 918 91le 
4 per Cents. of 1826. ..... 1004 1004 1004 1004 1004 100¢ 
New 5 per Cents. ........ — — — —_— 
Cong Annuities.......... 163 162 16% 163 164 164 
Bank Stock, SprCt........ 1874 187 1264 187 186 187 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. 202 — 2014 2024 2014 
South Sea Stock, 34 p. Cent.| —— —— — —_— — —_ 
Carnatic Stock, 4 per Cent. eae wo —_— —_— —_— —— 
Ditto Ditto, 3 perCent.| —— — — —_— —_— 
Exchequer Bills,l4d.p.diem.|24 25pm| 24 25 21 20 22 21 25 | 24 27 
Iudia Bonds, 2 per Cent. .| 14pm 14 iL ll l4 15 

FOREIGN FUNDS. (Last Official Quotation during the Week.) 


The Dividends on Stocks printed in Italics are not payable in London; on those 
I pay 
preceded by an Asterisk the Dividends are totally or partially suspended, 























































Austrian .ccoccccece 5 p.Ct.| —— [*Mexican...........-. 5 p. Ct. 
BOPISU crercsecs coe O&O — 734 PRI Kedecteve cis Ses 6 — 27% 
BPERINEN 4 00000 s50000 5 — 474 Ditto, (Div. from)1836 5 — 
*Buenos Ayres........ 6 — —. Ditto, Ditto...... wee 6 — = 
PR TBID ss 35-5 65.0 wee OO 16} Neapolitan of 1824... 5 — — 
*Colombian ..........6 — — f*Peruvian..... 6 — — 
*Ditto of 1824 ....... 6 — a Portuguese 5 — 48¢ 
Danish -3— 68 Ditto Regency Scrip... 5 — 33 dis 
DG seks reese etsa 2+ — 41 Prussian .....e000002858 — 
Do.( Rothschild’sCers.) 24. — 44 Ditto of ]822.........5 — od 
French ...cececcceees & — |95f. Qc | Russian of 1822.......5 — 98 
Ditto, Scrip........ oe BF — Ditto (New) ....+0066 5 — 934 
Ditto ..... seccveeseee S — {[66f 50c §* Spanish, 1820......... 5 — —_— 
Ditto Bank Shares . of 1200 Frs. | 1660f. §* Ditto, 1821 and1822..5 — 17 
Greek of 1825........ 5 p.Ct. 274 |*Ditto, 1823 ..........5 — 153 
SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the W ek.) 
MINES. perShare. Paid. Docks. 
Anglo-Mexican,.. £100 ..£100 8 Commercial ...per share of £100 75 
Bolanos .....+.00. 150 ... 150 —— [East Country............ 100] ——>; 
Bolivar ...... cooee 50... 20 — fast India ....... inove per Cf, 52 
Brazilian ......... 20 5 — fLondon....... ae ehice _ = 60% 
Ditto, Imperial .... 35... 20 160 St. Katherine .......... . —-|_e 
Ditto, National.... 95... 174, —— Ditto, 44 per Cent. Bonds. —} 744 
Do, St. John del Rey 20... 10 6 Ditto, 4 per Cent, Ditto. . —}] —— 
British Iron ....... 50... 50 15 Wert IRGle occcicice ces eee a] (O15 
Colombian......... 55... 484 BRIDG 
English ..... Ks 0005 wee Sie 22 Hammersmith .per share of £50 
General ..... ssesee Mece Uh 6 Southwark. .. Average 63/, 2s. 8d. 2% 
Hibernian ......... 50... 10 a Ditto, New 74 per Cent.... £50 20 
Irish Mining....... 2... § — f Vauxhall ... Average 70/, 10s. 3d. 18 
Mexican .......... 00... 44 — §f Watcrloo.............. -- &100 2¢ 
Real del Monte ...400 ... 400 204 Ditto, Ann. of 8/. for 60/. 24 
United Mexican.... 40... 40 Ditto, Ditto of 7/. for 40/. 2 
Ditto Scrip ........ —... S| 48 Ditto, 5 per Cent, Bonds of 1004.) —— 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
SMITHFIELD, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 
NewGate AND LEADENGALL.* SMITHFIELD.+ 
ef... cceccseee 28.6d. to 388. Od. to 3s. 4d......... 28.10d. to 3s, Gd. to 88. 10d, 
Mutton... « S&S 6 ao & &€ wo B Wire 3.0 « O&M ise BS 
Veal.... - 8 0 w 8 B ow € 4. B 4 « 4 0 ws = eS 
Pork.. oo 8B & op &£ & ow 5S OD 5 0 - 09 0 « 0 @ 
Tatil cccacsecss © Opes © 8 vee OM Batre CO CO C3: Oe 


* By the Carcase, per stone of 8lbs. + Sinking the offal, per stone of 8lbs, 


HAY anp STRAW, (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Portman. 


Wrirrcnarrt, 
Hay, Coarse Meadow..... 653. 0 753. essee 708. to 80S. ..,,, 508.to 608...,., 558. to 805, 
J : 0 












Useful Ditto .... - 30 .. 7B 55 GS asses O ce O cosas 0. 0 

Upland Ditto, - O.- 9 0 0 0 O weove O w O 

Clover ......s. eee 90 «. 100 95 oe 100 1.0.6 B80 6. 90 «66.5 63 .. 100 

Straw, Wheat....ececrese 27 -- 82 20 co BB cccce 25 ce BD cccce B6 oc BO 
PRICE GF BREAD. 


The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 8d. for the 4lb. Loaf. 





GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 
Our supply of Grain in general this week is very moderate, and what few samples of 
Whreat appeared met a ready sale on rather better terms than on Monday. Barley is 















































































a trifle dearer, the arrival being short. Beans and Peas are unaltered in value, The 
Oat trade is firm, and Monday's prices fully supported. 
& 8 & «8 . 8 a 
Wheat, Red New 42 to 50| Rye, New ...... 30 .. 86) Maple ..,.... 85... 87|Oats, Feed... 17 ..19 
oo ee 52.. 56) Barley, Stained 24..30) White. ° 5 .. 38 Fine..... 20 .. 2k 
White, Old... 48 ..54| | Maiting...... 35 ..37|__Boilers....... 40..42| Poland,.... 17 .. 20 
Fine .....000. 52 oe 56) Malt, Ordinary . 50... 58, Beans, Ticks... 29 .. 32 Fine,..,..:21 .. 22 
Superfine ... 58.. 60) Fine.........+ . 58..60| Harrow............| Potato.,.., 24 .. 95 
New seveseee Ov- 0} Peas, Hog ....- 84 ++ 35) Old........0+ 38... 40) Fine ..+4. 25 «6 26 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN COALS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Wall’s End, Best ...... per ton 208,6d.to 25s. 61, 
for the Week ending Nov. 9. eiecccce | PMMMTUOR inn savban ce 19 0 .. 19 9 
52s, 7d. vs 828. 5d, ——— 
ow 4 84 8 SUGAR. 
ee eecceess 10 eas 10 Muscovado (exclusive of duty) percwt. 26s. 11 4a 
Aggregate Average of the last Six Weeks, which | Molasses ..............+000+ +. 24s. to 2656 
BULLION. 
. Gold, Portugal, in Coin peroz. Ol. Os, Od, 
ats .. -18 9 | Peas.......... 38 9 vee. Foreign, in Bars 317 9 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week. Jew Doubloons... 815 8 
Wheat,....-.. 348. 8d. | Rye .....+..+2 198. 9d. | Silver, in Bars, Standar Oo 4 10% 
Barley......«- 16 10 | Beans........16 9 sees New Dollars ...... 0 9 
Oats....--.... 19 9 Peas....-e.00+ 2 5 MINING 
FLOUR, Sold November 8th at Redruth. 
TOWMADSHD. 66000 seiense5 9 + POF sack 45s. to aay Copper Ore......eseeeseeeeeee1,895 tons, 
Seconds ...secsseeccceccesccesses eee oe A tof Money .....08 . 11,730/. 128, 6d, 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.... 35 .. 40 Average Pies . 630 
Norfolk and Stockton ......+...0+ +-. 80 .. 36 Average Standard... ....... 114 16 ‘ 
> Average Produce .........ceeeee++- percent, 7 
POTATOES, ine @ 147 tons 12 ewt. 
Kidneys ., «sper ton 81.108. to ol. 0, | Tsntlty of Fine Gopper_....+- Bash ‘ 
Scotch Red: seveeee 3 0 2. B10 METALS. 
HOPs. Tron, in Bars .,...sss0+++ 61.08. Od.to Of, Os. Ode 
Kent Pockets....,...percwt. 61.15% .. 4°98: Or ss Se 
Sussex Pockets 6 10 swe. 00 
nsasosnthcne es 2. 3146 ..00 
318 0.000 
812 6.000 
perlb. 0 110$.. 0 0 0 
Copper, in Sheets,,...... 0 010 .. 0 0 @ 
ses» Cake..perton 88 0 0 .. @ 0 0 
Lead, Pig cvocrtceeregeee 18 @ OQee @ O e 
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TO TH ELECTORS OFYLIVERPOOL, 
‘GENTUEMEN, 


J ESTEEM it a very high honour to 

have received a Requisition subscribed by upwards 
of One Thousand Seven Hundred Electors, inviting me 
to eome forward as a CANDIDATE to represent this my 
Native Town in Parliament. 


As I am not indifferent to the honour of a Seat iu the 





Reformed Parliament, neither am I insensible to the very 
arduous-duties which will devolve upon that —— and 
deeply impressed with their high importance, I have 
‘thought that I should only evince a becoming deference 
to the opinions of my Fellow-Townsmen, if I abstained 
from renewing my offers of service, unless some unequi- 
vocal expression of Public Opinion took place in my 
favour. 


Caled upon by a Requisition so numerousty and res- 
ctably signed, I no longer hesitate to declare, that if 
Slected one of your Members, I will withdraw from every 
other pursuit, and devote my whole time and energies 
faithfully to fulfil the duties to which I may be called. 

My sentiments on public questions have been explained 
on a former oceasion. To the New and Enlarged Con- 
stituency of this Town it is right that I should make a 
brief Declaration of my Principles. I have always been 
a Friend of Parliamentary Reform ; and in addition to 
the great measure already accomplished, I trust that the 
duration of Parliaments will be shortened, so that the 
Eleetions may be Triennial, whereby the People will have 
a greater control over their Representatives, and the 
House of Commons will more faithfully embody the tone 
and character of public opinion. I have always been fa- 
vourable to the Vote by Ballot, and I shall be much mis- 
taken if the ensuing Elections do not demonstrate the 
necessity of resorting to that measure, 

The Preservation of Peace with Foreign Countries must 
be the object of every good Government. To reduce the 
Expenditure of the Country, by abolishing useless Places 
and Pensions, to revise the whole system of Taxation, 
and so to arrange it that the necessary Expenditure shall 
be raised in the manner the least burdensome to the 
community, will be among the most important objects of a 
Reformed Parliament. 

I consider it essential that our Corn-Laws should be re- 
pealed, and that a fixed moderate duty should be laid on 
the importation of Foreign Corn. The most important 
advantages may be anticipated from the opening of the 
China ‘Trade, and a more unrestricted intercourse with 
the Eastern World. To increase the Commerce of the 
Country, by the gradual removal of such other restrictions 
as impede the Freedom of Trade, ought to be the con- 
stant aim of an enlightened Government ; and the Com- 
mercial protection to be established, should be the 
protection of the whole community against the efforts of 
Commercial Monopolists, 

Tn early life my opinions were strongly opposed to the 
African Slave Trade: I am in the present day equally op- 

posed to Negro Slavery : and since the occurrences which 
aave recently taken place in Jamaica and the Mauritius, 
I confess that I see no other course that can be pursued, 
than an Emancipation of the Negroes, as early as shall be 
consistent with the personal satety of all parties con- 
cerned ; and if it shall appear that a system of Free La- 
bour cannot be introduced without loss to the Planter, 
then I am of opinion that a just and reasonable compen- 
sation ought to be afforded to him, 

The Charters which regulate the Municipal Proceed- 
ings of our Corporate Towns should be Revised and 
adapted‘to the improved state of Society. It is an ab- 
surdity that the enormous Income of the Corporation of 
Liverpool, with its extensive patronage, should be in the 
hands of Forty-one self-elected Individuals. I trust that 
a general Act of Parliament will be passed to supersede 
the existing Charters, and especially to provide that the 
Common Council shall be chosen to serve for a limited 
period, by the Electors of each Town. 

Looking forward with increasing solicitude to the means 
of improving the condition of Society in every part of the 
British Dominions, it is essential that we should have a 
National System of Education, and thus provide for the 
future against that state of ignorance and degradation 
into which a large proportion of our Population is now 
sunk. In connexion with this subject, it is most im 

portant that all Taxes that tend to limit the diffusion of 

<nowledge should be repealed at the earliest possible 
period. 

I have heen informed that it is objected to me that T am 
not a Member of the Church of England, It is perfectly 
true that lam one of that great Body, the Dissenters of 
Great Britain, who build their own Places of Worship and 
pay for them, who elect their own Ministers and support 
them: and on the subject of my own religious opinions, 
as I have ever been, in reference to others, the warm 
Friend of Religious Liberty, and I believe have joined in 
every Petition that has been presented from this Town in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation; so in my own case I 
give you this assurance, that no hope of public favour, no 
fear of public displeasure, shall ever induce me to flinch 
from that great principle of Protestant Dissent, the right 
of individual judgment in matters of Religion. 

I have now laid before you my sentiments on the lead- 
ing topics of public interest; of the integrity with which I 
should fulfil the duties of a Representative in Parliament 
it is for yow to judge, among whom! was born, and with 
whom | have lived the greatest part of life. The result of 
the Election isin your hands, and if by your exertions I 
should become a Member of the Reformed Parliament, I 
pledge myself to use every effort in my power to assist in 
carrying into effect all those great measares which 
have yet to be brought forward, to advance the good 
of our Country. 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your grateful and obedient Servant, 
Tuomas THornety, 


Liverpool, 
15th vekakes 1832, 


FALSE ALARM. 
A quarrelsome Cat, of a foe in pursuif, 

One morning encountered a reflecting Boot 

rom 30, the Strand, and, erecting her back, 
Commenced on the Jet a most furious attack, 

Her shadow an enemy seeming ; 
And, hideously squalling, she placed on the rack 
he family, of jeopardy deeming ; 

But known when the cause of the tumult, not lacking 

x Was laughter,—the incident teeming ne 
With pr 





oof of the merits of WaRrReEn’s Jet Blacking ! 
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TO THE ELECTORS OF MIDDLESEX. 
GENTLEMEN, 


ORE than two years have now 
elapsed since you were pleased to call me from 

a comparatively private station to fill the distinguished 
andimportant one of Member forthe Metropolitan County. 

Personally unknown to you, and without local influ- 
ence from property or connexions, I could only ascribe 
your unsolicited and yenerous, support to your approba- 
tion of my Political Conduct during many years of active 
service as a Member of Parliament, 

From the time of my being honoured as your Repre- 
sentative—one of the most eventful periods in our history 
—I have persevered in the same course, acted upon the 
same principles, and I feel confident that in so doing I 
have secured your suffrages for the ensuing Election. 

Should you, therefore, again honour me with the im- 
portant trust of your Representative in the Reformed Par- 
liament, I can only promise to continue my labours for 
the general good to the best of my ability. 

Should you prefer another candidate, I hope he may 
with equal zeal and integrity (for in these I will yield to 
no man) possess superior talents to devote to his country’s 
service, 

T remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Your faithful and obliged servant, 
JOSEPH HUME, 
Bryanston Square, 14th November, 1832, 


OPTONS, corner of Argyll 
Street, Oxford Street, respectfully announce to 


the Nobility and Gentry, they have completed their NEW 
and FASHIONABLE STOCK of MILLINERY, and 














den, Sold by,them and most Perfumers, 


other BONNETS, consisting of Black and Coloured 
Velvets, Plain and Fancy Terrys, &e. suitable tothe Sea- 
son. Also, an extensive and superior Assortment of Tus- 


| cans, Straws, Leghorns, &e, 





ee MOREENS, ROYAL 
DAMASKS. 

ROYAL EMPORIUM, opposite the Mansionhouse. 
Good Chintzes., 34d. & 44d. | Stout Moreens.. 94d. & 12d, 
Excellent ditto, | Royal Crape Da- 

new designs, | masks,for Draw- 

warranted fast 54d.to 74d. | ing-room Cur- 

tains, from .... 1s. 6d. 

A large assortment of the most fashionable Bindings, 
Fringes, &c. always on hand, The Proprietors having 
added the above to the various other branches of their 
business, offer to all classes furnishing, advantages pro- 
ductive of the utmost saving. 

Blankets, Quilts, Counterpanes ; Russia, German, and 
other Sheetings; Table Linen and Irish Linens; with 
every other article for domestic purpose, on the very cheap- 
est terms. Russia Sheetings, 5-4ths wide, may be had as 
low as, per yard, 74$d.; and two yards and half wide, at 
15d. All goods warranted. 

Country and Foreign Orders (if containing remittances) 
punctually attended to. 

Royal Emporium, opposite the Mansionhouse, Nov. 

7, 1832. THOMAS PAUL and Co. 









HE following remark, made by a Phy- 
sician of great eminence, in a Leiter to Mr. Wurr- 
| NEY, relative to his Black Currant Cough Lozeuges, must 

make them stand paramonnt to all other Medicines ad- 

vertised for similar purposes—“ I observed during last 
winter the beneficial effects of your Lozenges in several 
severe cases of Colds and Sore Throats, and consider the 
combination of Gum Arabic with the Black Currants as 
| singularly judicious, and of important value to all suffer- 
ers, and most particularly to Children, who are frequently 
| injured by having force used to make them take unpa- 
latable Medicines, which may be avoided by the use of 
your agreeable Lozenges.” They are prepared only by 
Messrs. WuitNEy, Chemists to their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke of Sussex, the Duchess of Kent, and the Prin- 
cess Victoria; and can be procured from every respect- 
able Druggist and Dealer in Patent Medicines in London, 
| and throughout England, in boxes at 1s. ldd. and Qs. 9d. 
each. Ask for Wurrney’s Cough Lozenges, 

UDSON’S BOTANIC TOOTH 

POWDER AND TINCTURE are recommended 
as remedies for all disorders of the mouth. They not 
merely cleanse and beautify the Teeth, but preserve them 
from decay to the latest period of life; and if used regu- 
larly, will entirely supersede the necessity of a Dentist. 
They removethe Tartar and Scurvy from the Gums, leaving 
them firm, andof a healthy reduess ; and where theTeeth are 
| discoloured, or become carious, they arrest the progress of 
decay, and restore them to their pristine beauty : and yet, 
though so powerfully autiseptic, they are so innocent that 
a child may take the contents of a box of the Powder, and 
the Tincture is an excellent stomachic. They possess the 
same properties, but the Powder acts more readily in 
cleansing the Teeth, and the Tincture in fastening such 
as are loose; it is also an excellent remedy for the 
Toothache. 7 

Also, HUDSON’S TOOTH BRUSHES, in sets of 
three, made on unerring principles, and warranted. 

And HUDSON’S HUILE DIVINE, or CULPE- 
PER’S SPECIFIC, for the Growth and Preservation of 
the Hair, recommended by the great Doctor Hunter, and 
many eminentPhysicians. CAUTION—Astherearesome 
very near counterfeits, the Génuine is Signed HUDSON 
and Co., and countersigned JAMES ATKINSON, Sold 
by the Proprietor’s Agents, J. and E. ATKINSON, Per- 
famers, removed from 44, Gerrard Street, to 24, Old Bond 
Street; and by appointment, by most Perfumers, 


OWLAND'S KALYDOR possesses 

properties of surprising energy, in producing deli- 

cate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and protecting them 
from inclement weather. 

Its soothing and’ ameliorating properties immediately 
allay the smarting irritability of the Skin produced by 
Cold Winds, or Damp Atmosphere, assuage Inflamma- 
tion, -heal harsh and rough skin, remove Cutaneous 
es and produce a Beautiful Complexion, afford 
soothing relief to Ladies nursing their offspring, in heal- 
ing soreness, &e. 

Gentlemen, after Shaving, will find it allay the smart- 
ing pain, and render the skin smooth and pleasant, 

Sold in half-pints at 4s. 6d. and pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

‘The Name and Address of the Proprietors are engraved 
on the Government Stamp affixed on the cork of each ge- 
nuine bottle, A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Gar- 











in sie Bee 
| ee 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart, 


A MEDALLION OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, from a Bust by F. Cuanrrey, R. A, 
Engraved by A. J. Sroruarn, Esq. mounted in a bronze 
frame, with a Motto by Sir Warren Scorr, 
Published by S. Parker, 12, Argyll Place, Regent 
Street, and Sold by all respectable Booksellers and Jewel- 
lers, &c, 


HH ASE, COMFORT, and ELEGANCE 
_4 combined in TOPLIFF’S SELF-ACTING Rr. 
CUMBENT CHAIRS, which he submits with con. 
fidence to Public Inspection, as being manufactured 
of the best materials and at half the Price of those 
usually offered for sale. The above Chair has excited 
the attention of many scientific individuals, and is the 
same that was recently lectured upon at the Mechanics? 
Institution ; on which occasion it met unanimous approval, 
from the extreme simplicity of its construction, and con. 
sequently not being liable to get out of repair go 
soon as those of more complicated mechanism. To 
Persons going abroad, they offer peculiar convenience, 
being so portable as to admit of package in avery small 
case. Easy Chairs of every description. Mattresses, 
&c., Spring Stuffed on the most reasonable terms, 
W. Topliff, No. 111, High Holborn. 











NEW MERINOS, SILKS, SHAWS, FURS, 
AND CLOAKS. 
fSROWN and Co. SILK MERCERS, 


234, REGENT STREET, Respectfully invite 
the Nobility and Public to an inspection of the CHEAP. 
EST WINTER STOCK of GOODS they have ever 
submitted.—A Large Selection of French and British 
Merinos, particularly cheap; Shawl Dresses, in novel 
Foreign Patterns; Rich Watered Silks, in the Autumn 
shades; the Fashionable Chali Dresses; Terry Velvets 
and Coloured Silk Velvets, for Bounets, in every colour ; 
Gros d’Orleans, Philippines, Poult de Soie, and other 
Rich Silks, for Pelisses and Evening Dresses; Black 
Satins; a large quantity of Spitalfields Gros de Naples, 
incolours, and blacks, very cheap ; Dark Persian Chintzes, 
for morning wear; Beautiful Gauze and Satin Ribbons, 
Fancy Handkerchiefs, Lace, Gloves, and Silk Hose, A 
large variety of Handsome Shawls. Fashionable Furs, 
in Boas, Muffs, Tippets, and the new French Wrapping 
Pelerines. 











AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
No. VIII. for NOVEMBER. 

Contrents—1l. The Radical Poets—2. Life and Times 
ofa Protocol; by Himself—3. The Bride of Marseilles— 
4, Mr. Hume and the Small Whigs—5. Rhine Travellers 
—6. The Punishment of Death, No. II.; by the Author 
of Anti-Draco—7. The Mad Tory’s Song—s. The Irish 
Counsellor—9. Marriages are made in Heaven—10. Dr, 
Chalmers—ll. The Town—i2. The Funeral of Sir 
Walter Scott; by an Eyewitness—13. Dirge to his 
Memory—1l4. The Slave-holders, the Missionaries, and 
Mr. Jeremie—15. Scottish Voters; a Sketch from Real 
Lire—16. The Good Old Tory Time—17. The Harehound 
aud the Witch; by the O'Hara Family—18, Tait’s Com 
monplace-Book—19. Monthly Register. 

No. VII. for OCTOBER. 

Conrents :—1l. The Ministry and the People—2. Elegy 
for the King of the Gipsies—3. Blanche Rose—4. Jean 
Jacques Rousseau—5, Bentham and his Works—No. I. 
The Book of Fallacies—6. The Howdie, No, 11.—7. Fi- 
nancial Reform, No. I1—8. Night-Burial at Sea—9 
Some late Passages in the Life of John Bull, Es 
Hymn on the Passing of the Reform Bills; by the Au- 
thor of “Corn Law Rhymes’”—l11. Ireland in the Nine- 
teenth, and Scotland in the Sixteenth, Century—1l2. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley—13. Tait’s Common-Place Book— 
14. Monthly Register; including Political History, State 
of Commerce and Manufactures, New Publications, the 
Fine Arts, the Drama, and Music; Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths. 

Printed for Wiunram Tart, Edinburgh; Srmpxin and 
MarsuHa.t, London ; and Joun Cummina, Dublin. 
Of whom may be had 

TRIALS and other PROCEEDINGS in MATTERS 
CRIMINAL, before the HIGH COURT of JUSTI- 
CIARY in SCOTLAND;; selected from the Records of 
that Court, and from MSS. in the General Register 
House, Edinburgh, by Roserr Prrcarrn, Writer to his 
Majesty’s Signet, F.A.S. &c. Parts I. to IX. including 
the Reign of James IV. James V. and Iames VI.; in 4to" 
each 15s. Part X. will complete the work. ‘ 

See an admirable article, of nearly forty pages, on this 
work, from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, in the Quarterly 
Review for February1831, 

HISTORICAL and GENEALOGICAL ACCOUNT 
of the PRINCIPAL FAMILIES of the NAME of 
KENNEDY;; from an Original MS.; with Notes and 
IMustrations by Rosert Prrcarey, F.A.S. &e. 4to. 18s. 

This work contains an aceumulation of interesting in- 
formation relative to Ayrshire and the Ayrshire families, 
drawn from many recondite sources. 

On CIRCULATING CREDIT; with hints for im- 
proving the Banking System of Britain ; and Preliminary 
Observations on some of the Modern Doctrines of Political 
Economy. ByaScorrisn BAnKEK, In8vo. Price 5s. 6d. 

The PICTURE of SCOTLAND. By R. Cuampens, 
A New Edition, in 2 vols. 12mo. with eight fine Plates, 12s. 

TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Vols. I. to 
IV. 8vo. each 12s. Vols. V. and VI. are in preparation. 

ARMSTRONG’S GAELIC DICTIONARY ; in one 
very large vol. 4to (published at 3/. 13s. 6d.) L/. 5s. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of SCOTLAND; 21 
vols. 8vo. (published at 12/. 12s.) 3/. 3s. in quires; being at 
the rate of 3s. per vol. instead of 12s. ’ 

LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of the HUMAN 
MIND. By the late Tuomas Brown, M.D. Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, corrected. In 4 vols. Svo, 2/, 12s. 6d. 

« An inestimable book.”—Dr, Parr. 




















CHEAP GAELIC DICTIONARY, The excellent 
Gaelic and English, and English and Gaelic Dictionary, 
by R. Armsrrone, A.M. in 1 large volume, 4to. Pub- 
lished a few years ago, may now be hadof W. Tat, and 
all Booksellers, at L/. 5s. instead of 3/. 13s. 6d. the original 

rice, 
. Of W. Tart, may regularly be had, The SPECTATOR, 
London Weekly Newspaper; The SCHOOLMA STER, 
and the other cheap Periodicals: The EDINBURG*+ 
and QUARTERLY REVIEWS; and every uew 
book of merit, at the very lowest price, 
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emanate ck 
OCIETY ‘forthe DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF -of “PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
$MALL DEBTS, ‘throughout EN@LaANpD and Wa.es, 
- Established 1772. 
PresipEnt—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Tord De Dunstanville Sir F. Burdett, Bart. M.P. 
‘Lord Kenyon Charles Edwd. Pigou, Esq. 
Rt, Hon.Sir R.-Pee!, Bt.M.P. 
TreasuReR—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
Avorrors—John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

Ata MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
street, on Wednesday, the 7th day of November, 1832, 
the cases of 59 Petitioners were considered, of which 29 
were approved, 22 rejected, 4 inadmissible, and 4 de- 
ferred for inquiry. 

Since the Mecting held 3d October, 89 debtors, of 
whom 62 had wives and 167 children, have been dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales; the 
expense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 199/. 17s. 8d.; and the fol- 
owing 

“ Benéfactions received since the last Report :— 
£ 



















8. . 
W.C.rcecscsere err rer ere Tey er TT reer rs A. 010 °6 
S, Briggs, Esq... CtNed Sede ee 4 bre cen ewe are 10 0 0 
Francis Barlow, 00 00.00 00% sivevecd xX 2° 9 0 
P, Pernse, BGs cccccicees cvcccesoeescqaceced as 29 Dd 
here ere seks Sa eae ers e &.¢ 
K.H.J. (found in Let.-box, Bank Note No. 2981) 5 0 0 
General Bowness ..........0000e 000 ease cees 3 3 0 
¥ 200 
23 6 
j 010 0 
CL. P. . eoee oe ©. 
Charles Stanhope, Esq. ........2.....+....4. § § 0 
The Executors of John Milward, Esq., pursuant 
toan Order of the Court of Chancery, 6/, 10s. 5d, 
less Legacy Duty, 13s. per Treasurer ....... §17 5 
The Accountant-General of the Court of Chan- 
cry under the Will of the Earl of Kerry, per 
Treasurer........ aSesan SRE eee 2 0 0 
Ditto under the Will of C. A. F. Pieschel, Esq. 
per TICMBUFET... 6-5 soc cccicncs ce 00 
Ditto under the Will of Mrs, A. M., Ste 
Treasurer........ ° 0 0 
Ditto under the Wil 
per Treasurer ......06 + sikeng! eee ee ek 
C.F. Barnwell, Bade... o.ccccccccces eeeeees ra ot ae 
TheCountess of Athlone, per Drummond...A. 5 0 0 
H. Bateman, Esq. per Messrs. Hoare and Co... 5 0 0 
Morton John Davison, Esq. ditto...........A. 5 0 0 
Be Ts oh. aaces One 4 46S San bead A0%% Ges - 50 0 
The Honourable Ann Vernon, ditto........./ 2 Ph 0 
The Rev. J. W. Mackie, per Veresand Co..... 2 2 0 
BS TONG, GEO. oo so vreecevecess . i v0 
Peter Grant, Esq..... 22 0 
Richard P, Glynue, Esq. .........- bis avecnd Aa. 2 % 0 


Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers :—Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
mods, Ilerries, Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres ; 
aud by the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, Strand, where 
the Books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday in every month, Josep Lunn, Seeretary. 








DR. CHALMERS AND DR. DOYLE ON 
POOR-LAWS, 
Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
HE EVIDENCE given by DR. 
CHALMERS and DR. DOYLE before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1830, on 
the STATE of IRELAND. 

With reference to the much-agitated question of Irish 
Poor-laws, this evidence is in the highest degree important, 
and itis not of merely temporary interest. Dr. Chalmers’s 
evidence contains a complete exposition of the system of 
Managing the Poor in Scotland, more particularly of the 
phn adopted by him at Glasgow; and Dr. Doyle’s is 
fullof vivid sketches of the State of Ireland. The re- 
marks of both on popular education are worthy of the 
gteatest attention, and their opposed arguments as to the 
expediency of Poor-laws, deserve the most careful consi- 
deration in forming an opinion on the subject. 

London : Batpwin and Co,., Paternoster Row; and 





8.GRoomBRipaE, Panyer Alley. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “DARNLEY.” 
Just Published, by RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Burlington Street. 
In 2 vols. small 8vu. Price 15s. 
[THE STRING of PEARLS. 
: By G. P. R. Jamzs, Esq. 

“Rich in fancy—telling their story with great anima- 
tiou, these volumes deserve warm commendation.’—Lite- 
rary Gazette, 

Bae oseessing all the attraction of the Arabian Nights’ 

itertainments.”—Morning Post. 
9 


Companion to “ The Italian Novelists,” &c, 
THE SPANISH NOVELISTS, 
tee Edited by Tuomas Roscog, Esq. 
oa Ties of National Tales of Life and Adventure, illus- 
Sse the Manners and Customs at different periods of 
Spanish History. 
Complete in 3 vols. handsomely bound in cloth, Price 27s. 
feaae _ Banish stories surpass all others in fertility of 
e ae > Perpetual bustle, intrigue, and intricacy of plot, 
bs hin the present work cannot fail to become a fa- 
Ourite with our fair readers.”’—Sun. 
ae a. 
,GERALDINE HAMILTON. A Tale. 2 vols. 
oa os — authoress has selected a touching theme, 
the bal ed it with all the delicacy and tact belonging to 
most high-minded of her sex,”’—Merning Post. 


ZOHRAB, THE HOSTAGE. 
wa By the Author of « Hajji Baba.” 3 vols. 
A — to any work descriptive of Oriental life.’— 


. “ Novels of this stamp and character are valuable addi- 
tons to literature.”"—Fraser's Magazine, Nov. m 
And on Tuesday next, in 3 vols, 
OTTERBOURNE 
Or, Tue Earty Days or Horspur, 
By the Author of “ Derwentwater,” 
Also, just Ready, 
THE BUCCANEER, 
A Srory or rae Prorecrorare, | 





This Day is Published, Price 1s. sewed, 
EFLECTIONS UPON  TITHES, 


with a Plan for a general Commutation of the 
same, By Grorce H. Law, D.D. &e. &e. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Printed for J. Ropweit, New Bond Street ; Rrvinerons, 
Waterloo Place; and Backnouss, Wells. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The SPIRITUAL DUTIES of a CHRISTIAN MI- 
NISTER. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Dio- 
cese of Bath and Wells, in July 1828. 1s. 
REMARKS on the PRESENT DISTRESSES of the 
POOR. Sewed, ls. 
A CHARGE delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Bath and Wells, in May and June 1831. 4to. sewed, 2s. 
A PASTORAL LETTER on the ASPECT of the 
TIMES, 8vo, sewed, 6d, 





A NEW ANNUAL, 
This Day is Published, 
HRISTMAS TALES, HISTORICAL 


and DOMESTIC. By W. H. Harrison, Author 
of “ Tales of a Physician,” the “ Humorist,” &e. 

Illustrated with Engravings in Line, by Bacon, Engle- 
heart, Goodyear, and C. Rolls, from Designs by Corbould, 
Richter, and J. M. Wright; with a Medallion Portrait, by 
Bate, of SIR WALTER SCOTT, from a Medal by Stot- 
hard from a Bust by Chantrey, R.A. Elegantly bound 
in arabesque morocco, Price 8s.; or with India Proofs of 
the Plates, Price 12s. 

The Plates to this Volume were intended to illustrate 
Sir Walter Scoté’s Works, for which purpose 150 copies 
are taken off before the writing—50 on India paper, Co- 
lombier 4to. Price 18s. ; and 100 on white paper, Colom- 
bier 4to. 12s. 

For these early application will be necessary. 
LANDSCAPE ANNUAL FOR 1833. 
THE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, or TOURIST IN 
ITALY, for 1833. 

Illustrated with Twenty-six beautiful Engravings in 
Line, from Drawings by J. D. Harpine; the Literary De- 
partment by Tuomas Roscor, Esq. 

Price One Guinea in green morocco. Large paper, with 
India Proofs of the Plates, royal 8vo,, Green morocco, 
2i. 12s. 6d. , 

Twenty-six Illustrations to the above, delivered in a 
Portfolio, Colombier 4to. 

JenninGs and Cuapttn, 62, Cheapside. 





STUDENT’S GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE OF 
PHYSIC. 





This Day is Published, Price 8s. neatly bd. and lettered. 
HE NEW LONDON MEDICAL, 
PIARMACEUTICAL, and POSOLOGICAL 
POCKET-BOOK, alphabetically arranged, explaining 
the Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment; diagnostic and 
prognostic Signs of Diseases ; the natural and chemical 
Characters, medicinal Properties und Uses, Doses and 
Forms of Exhibition; Incompatibles, Adulterations, and 
officinal Preparations of the various Substances, vegetable 
and mineral, contained in the Pharmacopeeias of Lon. 
DON, Eptnpurea, and Dusiin: in which are introduced 
the New Mediciues, and latest discoveries ; Classification 
of Poisons—their Antidotes, Tests, &c.; including No- 
tices from Foreign Materia Medica. Withan adapted 
Conspectus of Prescriptions in Medicine, Surgery, and 
Midwifery, deduced from standard professional Authori- 
ties, 

*,* This Volume forms the first of a Series of Profes- 
sional Pockxrr-Booxs, embracing the Mrepicar, Surat- 
cat, and collateral Scrences, intended to facilitate the 
pursuit of the Student, and to serve as memoranda for 
ready reference to the actual Practitioner, 

London; printed for SHERwoop, GitBERT, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 












WORKS ADAPTED FOR FAMILY USE. 
Printed for Loneman, REEs, Orme, and Co., London, 


UNDAY LIBRARY: a Selection of 
SERMONS from Eminent Modern Divines of the 
Church of England. With Notes by the Rev, T. F. 
Dispin, D.D. 6 vols. small 8vo., with 6 Portraits, 30s, 
cloth. 

FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; with the Omission of 
the Objectionable Expressions. By T. Bowp.irr, Esq, 
L large vol. 8vo., with Thirty-six Illustrations, 30s. cloth ; 
with gilt edges, 3ls. 6d. In 10 vols. royal l8mo. 3/. 3s. 
boards ; and in 8 vols. 8vo 41. 14s. 6d. 

GIBBON’S HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL 
of the ROMAN EMPIRE: with the Omission of the 
Objectionable Passages. By T, Bowpier, Esq. 5 vols. 
8vo, 3/. 3s, boards. 

BOOK of NATURE: a Popular Illustration of the 
General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By J. 
Mason Goop, M.D. 3 vols. 8vo. Second Edit, 36s, bds. 

SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, from 
Chaucer to Jonson; with Biographical Sketches by R. 
Sourney, LL.D. 1 large volume, 30s. cloth; 3ls. 6d. 
with gilt edges, 





SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, from 
Jonsou to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Pre- 


faces by Dr. Arxrn. 1 large volume, 18s. cloth ; 20s, with 
gilt edges, 

DOMESTIC DUTIES; or, Instructions to Young 
Married Ladies on the Management of their Households, 
&c. By Mrs. W. Parkes, 12mo, 3d. edition, 10s. 6d, 
boards, 

LETTERS to a YOUNG NATURALIST on the 
STUDY of NATURE and NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
By James L, Daummonp, M.D. 12mo. with Cuts, 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

MEDICAL GUIDE: for the Use of the Clergy, Heads 
of Families, &c. By R. Reece, M.D, 8vo, Loth edit, 
14s. boards, 

GUIDE to the ORCHARD and KITCHEN GAR- 
DEN: or, an Account of the most valuable Fruit and 
Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain; &c. By GrorcE 
Linpiey. Edited by Joun Linpiey. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

ORIENTAL CUSTOMS; or, an Illustration of the 
Scriptures, by an Explanatory Application of the Man- 
ners and Custows of the Eastern Nations, By the Rev. 
Samvet Burper, A.M. &c. 12mo. 8s. 6d. boards, 
= WOMAN, in her SOCIAL and DOMESTIC CHA- 
RACTER,. By Mrs, Joun SANpDFoRD, Foolscap 8vo, 
2d, edit. 6s, cloth, 


This Day is Published, a New Edition, 8vo. Gs. 6d, 


HURCH REFOR™M 
Comprising—I. Reform—II. Discipline—ITI, 
Law—IV. Sulopineate--¥, Pluralities—VI. Dignities— 
VII. Public Service—VIII. Liturgical Offices—IX, Edi- 
fiees—X, Property of the Church. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
EVENTFUL HISTORY OF THE MUTINY OF 
THE BOUNTY.” 
This Day is Published, with a Portrait, 5s. 
HE THIRTY-FIFTH NUMBER 
ofthe FAMILY LIBRARY, containing the 
LIFE OF PETER THE GREAT. 
By Joun Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. 
*,* No. XXXVI. is nearly ready. It contains “Six 
Months in the West Indies, by Henry Nelson Coleridge,” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Tn the Month of December will positively be Published, 
illustrated with a New Portrait, engraved by Lupron; 
from the Original in the Bodleian at Oxford, 6 vols. 8vo. 
uniform with Gifford’s “ Massinger” and “ Ben Jonson,’” 


HE PLAYS and POEMS of SHIR- 

LEY, now first collected and chronologically ar- 

ranged, andthe Text carefully collated and restored. With 
occasional Notes, Biographical and Critical, 
By WiviiaM Girrorp, Esq. 

To which is prefixed, some Account of the Life of Shirley 

and his Writings, by the Rev. ALExanper Dyce, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZEDIA, 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo, 6s, in cloth. 
On Dec. 1, forming Vol. 37 of the above, Vol. IIT. of 


| ISTORY of ENGLAND, 
By the late Sir James Macxrntosn. 
Volumes to be Published successively, 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL, Vol. V. and last. 
sgt ag a of ENGLAND, by R. Sournery, 
Yok. T. 
TREATISE on ASTRONOMY, by Sir J. Herscuer.. 
TREATISE on HEAT, and its Applications, by Dr, 
LARDNER. 
HISTORY of IRELAND, by Tuomas Moorg, Vol. I. 
London : Loneman and Co,; and Joun Taytor. 


DISEASES OF FEMALES, 
Recently Published, Price 5s. 

RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
J LEUCORRH@GA, FLUOR ALBUS, or WEAK- 
NESS ; with Cases illustrative of a New Mode of Prae- 
tice; together with Remarks on Carcinoma or Cancer of 
the Uterus. 
By Grorce Jewett, M.D., Lecturer on Midwifery, and 

the Diseases of Females and Children, &e. 

“ We now beg to offer Dr. Jewel our unfeigned thanks 
for his valuable little work. It will do more to alleviate 
human suffering, and to secure happiness, than many 
brilliant discoveries ;—no mean praise.” — Medical Gazette, 
September. 

Published by J. Cuurcuttt, 16, Princes Street, Soho. 











PRESS, Published Weekly, and also in Monthly 
Parts, Vol. I. bound in half canvass, 3s. 6d. or 3s. stiff 
cover, This is the cheapest volume ever published. This 
work contains interesting Lectures on Laughter, by Basil 
Montagu—Political Economy, by Mr. M‘Culloch—Moral 
Philosophy, by Professor Wilson—On the Philosophy of 
the External Senses, by Mr. Pereira—Lectures by Dr. 
Birkbeck, &e. &c. Spirit of the Periodicals—Biography 
of Distinguished Individuals lately deceased; Sir J. Mack- 
intosh, Cuvier, Scott, &c.—Anecdotes—Original Essays 
—Reviews of New Works. The Work is illustrated with 
upwards of Eighty Engravings. Subscribers may have 
their tirst volumes neatly half-bound in canvass for ls. 
SIXTY PORTRAITS of EMINENT DIVINES, 3s. 6a, 
WEST’S GALLERY of PICTURES, folio, half-bd, 
morocco, 25s. published at Five Guineas, 
London: W, Haroprna, 3, Paternoster Row. 

















Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged, in post 8vo, 
Price 6s. 
y f YHE VETERINARY SURGEON'S 
MANUAL. A complete Guide to the Cure of all 
Diseases incident to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Dogs; 
with Rules for the Management of the healthy Horse, 
Feeding, Stabling, Grooming, Shoeing, &e. The healthy 
‘Treatment and Breeding of Dogs; and a Compendium of 
all Veterinary Medicines. ‘The whole being the result of 
thirty years’ experience. By Joun Rynee, late Veterinary 
Surgeon in the Hanoverian Horse. 
London: Printed for T, T. and J, Trae, 73, Cheapside; 
and R. GriFrin and Co., Glasgow. 








THE CHILD’SJOWN BOOK. 
Embellished with Three Hundred Cuts, Price 7s. 6d. in 
fancy boards, or 8s. 6d. bound, 

HE CHILD’S OWN BOOK. 
The Second Edition. 

London: Printed for T.'f.and J. Teac, Cheapside; N. 
Hares, Piccadilly; Bowpery and Krirsy, Oxford Street; 
R. Grirri and Co, Giascow; and Sriniies, BRo- 
THERs, Edinburgh. 

Where may be had, 

THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, with 120 Cuts. Price 

4s.6d. in fancy boards, or 5s.6d. bound. 


In One thick Volume, 18mo. the Third Edition, Price 7s. 
in cloth boards, or strongly bound in roan and lettered‘ 
p= 
7s. 6d. 


WN EADOWS'S NEW FRENCH and 





ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 
on the basis of Nugent's, with many New Words in gene- 
ral Use, in Two Parts: French and English—English 
and French; exhibiting the Pronunciation of the French 
in pure English sounds, the Parts of Speech, Gender of 
French Nouns, Regular and Irregular Conjugation of 
Verbs, Accent of English Words, List of the usual Chris- 
tian and Proper Names, and Names of Countries and 
Nations. ‘To which is prefixed, Principles of Freuch 
Pronunciation, and an Abridged Grammar. | : 

By F.C. Meapows, M.A. of the University of Paris. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Teaa, Cheapside; R. 





Grirrin and Co, Glasgow; STILuiEs, Brothers, Edin. 
| burgh; J, Cumming, and W. F, Wakeman, Dublin, 


HE NEW ENTERTAINING. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING. 
In 4to, Price 12s., with Twenty-six Engravings, 


EP REATISE on ARCHITECTURE 
and BUILDING, from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, The Seventh Edition. ¥ 
By Wiiiram Hosxrne, Esq. 
Avam Brack, Edinburgh; and Simpxrn and Mar- 
SHALL, London. 





In One thick Volume, 18mo. the Ninth Edition, with 
*. Index of Proper Names, Price 7s. in. cloth boards, or 
strongly bound in roan and lettered, 7s. 6d, 
INSWORTH'S LATIN and ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY, improved by Dr. Dymock. 
London: Printed for T, T. and J.'Teaa, Cheapside ; R. 
GrirFin and Co. Glasgow; Sriuures, Brothers, Edin- 
burgh; and J. Cummine, and W, F. Wakeman, Dublin. 


O THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, — That 
portion of the last Part of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
which was shipped by the “ Adelaide,’ to be published in 
London on the Ist of the present month, has been so much 
injured by the fire which broke out on board that vesse 
that some days must elapse before the damayed parts ca 
be replaced, but the Proprietors beg to assure the Subseri- 
bers that no time shall be lost in having them supplied. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 5, 1832. 
In one thick vol. 8vo. Price 20s. bds. 
SYSTEM of MATERIA MEDICA 
and PHARMACY, including Translations of the 
Edinburgh, London, and Dublin Pharmacopeias. By 
Joun Murray, M.D., &e. &e. Sixth Edition. Adapted 
to the present state of Chemical and Medical Science, by 
Joun Murray, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, Lecturer on Chemistry, Member, and 
formerly President of the Royal Physical Society, &c. &c, 
Apam Brack, Edinburgh; and Lonaman and Co, 
London. 





In 2 vols, post 8vo, 16s. 
OMANCE IN IRELAND: 
THE SIEGE OF MAYNOOTH. 
The times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die ; 
But now, they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools. ; 
James Ripoway, Piccadilly ; and through every Book- 
seller in the Empire. 


DR. TURNER’S CHEMISTRY. New Eprrion. 

In 1 very thick vol. 8vo. the Fourth Edition, Enlarged 
: and Revised, Price 1/7. Ls. 
QI LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY; 
a including the RECENT DISCOVERIES and 
DOCTRINES of the SCIENCE. 
By Epwarp .Turner, M.D. 

Professor of Chemistry in the University of London. 

Printed for Joun Tayior, Bookseller and Publisher to 
the University, Upper Gower Street. 








Early in December will be Published, 


OOD'S COMIC ANNUAL for 1833. 
Cuar.es Tit, 86, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
New Editions of HOOD’s COMIC ANNUALS, for 
* 1830, 31, 32. 

HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES, a New Edition ; 
the two volumes now printed in one, uniform with the 

“Comic Annual,” Price 12s. 





This Day is Published, Price 3s. royal 8vo. the Second 
Part of 

IDORTRAITS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
FEMALE CHARACTERS of the WAVERLEY 

NOVELS: containing Four beautiful Heads from designs 

by F. Srone, Mrs. Carpenter, W. Boxatt, and §. J. 

Rocuarp, and an original Autograph Letter of Sir Wat- 

TER Scorr. 

*," A few India Proofs in royal 4to. Price 5s. 6d. and 
25 Proofs before Letters, Price 7s. 6d. are taken, 

Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 
MARTIN’S MILTON, 

This Day is Published, Price 5s. imperial 8vo. Part I. 

tigen PARADISE LOST of MILTON, 
with ILLUSTRATIONS by Joun Martin: to 
be completed in 12 Parts. : 

*,* In consequence of the failure of the Proprietor of 
this splendid Work, and with a view to a very extended 
circulation, a re-issue in Monthly Parts has been deter- 
mined on at less than half its original price. 

Cuarues T1171, 86, Fleet Street. 


This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. the Eighth Part of 

INDEN’'S LANDSCAPE  ILLUS- 

TRATIONS to LORD BYRON’S LIFE and 

WORKS; containing Five Views by Turner, Cattcorr, 

Rosperts, Gastineau, and Purser, Engraved in the 

first style of the art. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by 

Cuares Tritt, Fleet Street. 

*,* A few Proofs, Price 5s. and India Proofs, Price 
7s. 6d. in royal 4to, are taken, in which are given two ad- 
ditional Plates from the 8th Volume of Byron’s Life and 
Works. 








Just Published by TREUTTEL and WURTZ, 
Soho Square. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. 
HE SOURCES of HEALTH and 
DISEASE in COMMUNITIES, or Elementary 
Views of Hygiene, illustrating its importance to LEGIS.- 
LATORS and HEADS of FAMILIES. 
By Hewry Be.inaye, Esq. Surgeon Extraordinary to 
H. R. H. the Dutchess of Kent, &c. &c, 
“ This is one of the most interesting little volumes we 
have seen for some time.”—Medical Gazette, Aug. 18. 
“ This is a book which will repay perusal.”—Spectator, 
July 7. 
“In truth, the chief fault we can find is its brevity.” — 
Foreign Quarterly, Aug. 
“ It cannot be read without eminent advantage by every 
class of the community.”—Literary Gazette, July 14. 
“ This is a most useful work.”—Courier, June 3. 
“The author draws deductions of the most useful ap- 
plication to society at large.” —Morning Post, Aug. 9. 
“This volume contains many facts highly important.” 
—Court Journal, July 7. 
“Highly interesting— relative to the preservation of 
health extension of life.’—/Veehly Times, July 15, 


A LITERARY BIRTH-DAY PRESENT. 
In 2 handsome 8yo. vols. compiled from upwards of 50,000 
vols. of the rarest Works extant, 
HE ANNIVERSARY CALENDAR, 
NATAL BOOK, and UNIVERSAL MIRROR. 
“A work of immense labour and research, which will 
very shortly find a place in the library of every student 
and man of letters in the kingdom,’’—Monthly Review. 
“Tt is also peculiarly adapted for the general reader, 
for it contains an inexhaustible fund of amusement and 
instruction, and is attainable at a very moderate price.” 
—United Kingdom. 
Pablished for W. Kirov by James Ginvert, 228, 
Regent Street, and 51, Paternoster Row. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE 
WEST INDIES. 
Now Ready, in 8vo. with numerous Lithographic Embel- 
lishments, a Third Edition of 
OUR YEARS in the WEST INDIES, 
in 1826, 1827, 1828, and 1829; containing a full 
and authentic Account of the late dreadful Hurricanes in 
Barbadoes, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia. 
“Avery clever and interesting volume,.’’—Jit. Gazette. 
“ Full of lively and graphic pictures of society.” —Glas- 
gow Free Press. 
“ Presenting also a very faithful record of Slavery as it 
now exists in the Colonies.” —Chronicle. 
Published for W. Kinp by James Ginrert, 228, 
Reyvent Street, and 51, Paternoster Row. 





The Public are respectfully informed that the New 
Edition is now ready of 

HE DOMINIE'SS LEGACY; 

a Collection of Tales, in 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 24s, 

“These beautiful tales deserve a place in every library.” 
—Blachwood’s Magazine. 

re rejoiced to find the world willing to patronize 

so unpretending and unpuffed a work as the ‘Dominie’s 

Legacy.’ ’’— Atheneum. 
Published for W. Kipp by James Gitpert, 228, 
egeut Street, and 51, Paternoster Row, 


This Day is Published, Price 3s. boards, ~ 
yRiCc LAY 


By Cornerivs Wespe, 

“In this modest little volume there are many sweet q 
natural verses. Everywhere there are traces of tr th 
and observation.”’— Atheneum... > snp 
¥ nae a review of this work, see the Spectator of Novem. 

er Ll. “a4! < : 
T. Grirrirnas, 13, Wellington Street, Strana 

Of whom may be had, : 
ORIGINAL. MS, SERMONS, 


In a few Days will be Published, in one 
demy 8vo., Price 15s. boards, 
WV ORTAL LIFE, and the STATE of 
st THE SOUL AFTER DEATH; conformable 
to Divine Revelation, as interpreted by the abtest Com- 
mentators, and consistent with the discoveries of science 
By a Proresrant Layman, 
“ Man now should learn what God permits to know 
Of future scenes which other worlds shall show: ’ 
For though this dwelling of his soul must fall, ? 
He feels that life on earth can nor be all.” 
Smiru, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhiil, 


CHURCH REFORM... 
Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price Qs, 64, 
QAFE AND. EASY STEPS towards 
KO an ‘efficient CHURCH REFORM; one gor, 
efficient than that of Lord Hrentry. 
By a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
“Ye shepherds, hear the word of the Lord. As I live 
saith the Lord God, surely because my flock beea "4 
prey, and my flock became meat to every beast of the fielq J 
because there’ was no shepherd ; neither did my shepherds 
search for my flock, but the’shépherds fet themselves and 
fed not my flock—therefore,O ye shepherds, hear the word 
ofthe Lord. Thus saith the Lord God; Behold, lam 
against the shepherds ; and I will require my flock at 
their hand; and cause them to cease from feeding the 
the flock.’— Ezekiel, xxxiv. .7—10. 
Smriru, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 


thick volume 


more 





A HOLYDAY PRESENT, 

Being the cheapest and most elegant Edition of the 

“ Pilgrim’s Progress *’ ever published. 

Now Ready, in watered silk, Price only 9s., or, in morocco, 
gilt edges, 10s. 6d. with 110 Engravings, a beautiful 
Portrait of the Author, and copious Notes, by W, Ma- 
son, Krpp’s Edition of 
PUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S 
> PROGRESS. 

“ This Edition is by far the cheapest and most elegant 
of any that have issued from the press since the first ap- 
pearance of this extraordinary and popular work,’— 
Observer. 

Pablished for W. Kipp by James Gitperr, 228, 
Leygent Street, and 51, Paternoster Row. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
In a neat vol. Price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in fancy cloth, 
or elegantly bound in morocco, 7s.6d. a 2d Edit. of 


RAVELS AND RESEARCHES OF 
EMINENT ENGLISH MISSIONARIES, 
This little volume having been divested of all dry, ob- 
jectionable, aud uninteresting matter, is strongly recom- 
mended to the notice of parents and teachers in schools. 
“A little work that will be read with avidity ” (Athe- 
ne@um) ; “ is well conceived and extremely well executed” 
(Spectator) ; “and must soon become popular” (Lit. Gaz.) 
Published for W. Kipp by James Ginsert, 228, 
Regent Street, and 51, Paternoster Row, 


CHEAPES 





ST PICTURE OF LONDON EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

Price only 4s. 6d. in morocco, with gilt edges (being, with- 
out asingle exception, the cheapest “ Picture of London” 
ever published), ‘ 

‘ IDD'S GUIDE TO THE “LIONS” 

OF LONDON; or the Stranger’s Directory to all 
the places of Public Amusement, Exhibitions, &c. in Lon- 
don and its Environs, with a beautiful Engraving of each, 
by G. W. Bonner. 

“ This little work may with justice be called ‘ London 
in Miniature.’ It is so useful and elegant a volume, and 
so cheap, that it must shortly supersede all the ‘ Pictures 
of London ’ hitherto in use.’—Literary Guardian. 

Published for W. Kipp by James GinBerr, 228, 
Regent Street, and 51, Paternoster Row. 





MYSTERIOUS ARRIVAL, 
rPXHE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK! 
with various Characteristic Robes, from Patterns 
furnished by Mr. Geor@r CrurksHANK, and cut out by 
Tuompson. 

“Our hero will be readily recognized as a lawyer, hold- 
ing a high official situation in this country. The likeness 
is undeniable.” —Globe. 

“He really is a very facetious old gentleman, and his 
company will be eagerly sought for.’—Atheneum. 

Published for W. Kipp by James Ginsert, 228, 
Regent Street, and 51, Paternoster Row. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
Being a Collection of Facetie, &c. for 1833. 
RUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALBUM, 
First Series. Being a Collection of Humorous 
Tales, with upwards of Sixty Illustrations, Price only 6s, 
in silk, with gilt edges. 
“There is enough fun in this elegant little volume to 





| dispel all the blue devils in Christendom.”—Courier. 


“ Nor can it fail to draw forth many a hearty laugh from 
both young and old."’—G@lobe. 


II. 

CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALBUM, Second Series. 
With upwards of Sixty Illustrations, Price 7s. : 

“In this unique little volume will be found an admira- 
ble burlesque on the ‘ Unknown Tongues,’ in Cruikshank’s 
happiest vein: this alone is worth the price of the work,” 

orning Post. ° 4 

*,* The two volumes may now be had uniformly 
bound, Price 13s, 


Ill. 
FACETIZ; a Collection of Droll Stories, with 120 
Illustrations, by Robert CrurKsHank, 2 vols, gilt edges, 
Price 12s. 


lete encyclopedia of fun and humour.”—0b- 





r 





Server. " 
Published for W. Kipp, by James GiBERT, 223, 
- Régent Street, and 51, Paternoster Row, 








This Day is Published, Vol. XXIII. of 
HE ALDINE EDITION OF THE 
BRITISH POETS, containing the Third Volume 
of DRYDEN, edited by ‘the Rev. Joun Mirrorp. 
Vol. IX. of HUME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. Demy 8Vo. cloth lds. lettered, Price 6s, 
Of whom may be Had, 
JOHNSON’'S WORKS, 11 vols. 8vo. Price 6s. each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, 4 vols, Svo. 
ROBERTSON’S WORKS, 8 vols. 8vo. Price 6s, each, 
GIBBON’S ROME,®8 Vols. 8¥vo; ‘Price 6s. each. 
Shortly will appear 
Vol, XV. and Concluding Vol, of BACON’S WORKS, 
edited by BAstn Montagu, Esq. ° 


Also, — 
Part IV. of WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE 
ANGLER, edited by Sir Harris Niconas. 
The Sixteenth and Concluding Part of LOWNDE’S 
MANUAL, 
London: Witn1aAM Prickertne, Chancery Lane, 


NEW NOVELS, JUST READY FOR PUBLICA- 
TION BY EDWARD BULL, 
New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London. 


1. 
HE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN. © 
By the Author of “ Chartley the Fatalist,” “The @ 
Robber,” &c. In 3 vols, 





AND SHADOWS 
GERMAN LIFE, In2 vols. 
Works an Published, 


LIGHTS 
OF 


OUR ISLAND; _. 
Comprising FORGERY, a Tale, and THE LU NATIC, 
Tale. 1 


a . Ra 
LIVES OF BANDITTI 
and ROBBERS in all parts of the World. , 
By C, Macrariane, Esq. Author of “ Constantinople in 
1829.” In2 vols. with 16 Plates, 
5. 


RECORDS OF MY LIFE. . 
By the late Joun Taytor, Esq. Author of “ Monsieur 
Tonson.” In 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait. 





ne ts 
8, New Burlington Street. 
MR. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE 
FOLLOWING INTERESTING WORKS. 
In 2 vols. Svo. with fine Portrait, Maps, &c. 
IFE.OF SIR DAVID BAIRD, 
BART. From his Priyate Papers and Corre 
spondence in the possession of Lady: Baird. Including 
numerous Letters of thé Duke of Wellington, the Mas 
quis of Wellesley, Lords Melville and Castlereagh, Sit 
John Moore, and other distinguished characters. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 2 
By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo. 
° vols. S8vo. with numerous Illustrations. — 
“ None but a thorough-bred sportsman could write this 
book, and very few sportsmen could write such a book, 
—Sporting Mag. Nov. 


3. 
s" SKE <, 2 vols. 
HE EAST INDIA SKETCH BOOK. 2 bee 
“We recommend the perusal of this work to every 
cadet and voyager about to proceed to that alluring coun 
try.”—Courier. 


4. 
i Nov: i 4 tt. 
Cc anion to the Novels of Sir Walter Sco 
yeas! HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
From the Earliest Period to the Present fringe m 
By Rosert Cuamsers, Author of “ The Picture of a 

land.” 2 small vols. Printed and bound uniformly 
with the Waverley Series. 


VISIT TO GERMANY 
AND THE LOW COUNTRIES IN 1829, 1830, 1931. 
By Sir A. B. Favrxyer. 2 vols. post 8yo. 
Also, just ae “ r 
The FOURTH VOLUME of the English Transiation 0 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 
Comprising the Seventh and Eighth Volumes of the 
ate Paris Edition. 














3 ns ae at Windsor 

don: Printed by Joseru Ciayros, of No. 7, ar 

ro art, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9% Wel 
hin gton Street, Strand, : 





